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THE  PHANTOM  SHIP 

A  Saga  of  the  Sea 

Through  the  heavy  fog  to  Scituate, 
Comes  a  ghastly  ship,  that’s  manned 
with  hate, 

The  ghostly  crew,  the  land  but  see, 
When  the  phantom  ship  turns,  and 
puts  to  sea ! 


Shady's  nerves  were  on  edge.  He, 
himself,  would  grudgingly  admit  that  he 
“war  a  mite  taut’’.  The  fact  is,  that 
Shady  was  not  only  “taut”,  but  “tight”, 
for  let  it  be  known  that  Shady  was,  in 
this  little  town  down-sea  from  Boston, 
notorious  as  a  rum-runner,  who,  when 
on  his  frequent  nocturnal  voyages,  carried 
most  of  his  illicit  cargo  under  his  vest, 
rather  than  under  his  hatches.  Thus,  on 
this  trip  of  trips,  the  befogged  conditions 
of  both  the  atmosphere  and  Shady’s 
brain,  aided  by  the  long  muffled,  mournful 
wail  of  a  whistling  buoy  on  the  “Hum¬ 
mocks”,  lent  themselves  admirably  to  any 
ghastly  or  pregnant  event. 

Soon  the  fog-deadened  tones  of  the 
bell-buoy,  marking  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  were  to  be  heard  above  the  soft 
swish  and  slap  of  the  waves,  for  sober 
or  soused,  Shady  could  always  “smell 
his  way  hum”.  He  had  the  mossback’s 
abiding  distrust  for  any  sort  of  compass. 

As  he  approached  the  buoy,  he  could 
have  been  seen  to  peer  intently  to  lar¬ 
board  and  mutter, — • 

“What  th’?  Is  it?  Yes,  by  G-d,  it’s 
there  again !” 

Shady,  was  torn  between  curiosity  and 
flight,  for  the  vague  shape  of  the 
schooner  he  saw  to  larboard  awoke 
within  him  certain  memories  which  were 


best  forgotten,  but  which  through  recent, 
similar  appearances  of  the  spectre-like 
schooner,  had  impressed  themselves 
indelibly  on  Shady’s  fertile  ’though 
befuddled  brain. 

Curiosity  conquered,  and  Shady  cau¬ 
tiously  approached  the  schooner  that 
appeared  and  disappeared  behind  clouds 
of  clammy,  wind-driven  fog.  Upon 
seeing  what  seemed  to  be  the  figure  of 
a  huge  man  at  the  wheel,  the  supersti¬ 
tious  Shady  advanced  boldly  until  he  was 
practically  under  the  lee  counter  of  the 
ship.  He  then  hailed  the  man  above. 

The  figure  left  the  wheel  and  walked 
slowly, — stiffly — to  the  rail,  and  saying 
not  a  word,  gazed  with  glazed  eyes  at 
the  figure  of  Shady  beneath. 

Shady  stared  up  transfixed — paralyzed — 
just  for  a  moment.  Then  he  leaped 
to  the  tiller,  shoved  it  hard  over,  and 
regardless  of  his  contraband  cargo,  raced 
up  the  harbor,  cold-sober  from  fright. 
Upon  reaching  the  pier,  he  left  his  boat 
as  though  it  were  infested  with  plague, 
and  after  running  madly  up  the  street, 
he  flung  himself,  sweating  and  wild-eyed 
into  the  pool-room  where  the  old-timers 
always  gathered  to  gossip. 

“I  seen  it !  ’Twas  there  again !”  gasped 
Shady.  “An’  I  seen  Him !  The  body  O'’ 
Matt  Conlon, — and  the  face, — THEY 
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WARN’T  NO  FACE!  Jest  eyes— fishy 
eyes  !”  He  shuddered.  “Him  an’  a  crew 
o’  Ghouls !  Great  goggly,  fish  eyes,”  he 
muttered  in  a  subdued  tone. 

His  friends  quieted  him,  and  piece  by 
piece,  extracted  the  story  of  the  night’s 
adventure,  discussing  it  from  all  angles. 

“What’s  the  story  about,  anyhow?” 
inquired  the  town's  new  dentist,  sitting 
down  opposite  Shady.  “Who’s  Matt 
Conlon,  and  how  did  this  all  start  in  the 
first  place?” 

“Wa’al,  I’ll  tell  ye,”  condescended 
Shady.  “Yew,  o’  course,  being  furrin’ 
to  these  parts,  don’t  know  the  tale.” 

“Matt  Conlon,”  he  continued,  “was 
owner  and  master  of  the  fore’n’aft 
schooner  Carry  B.  She  warn’t  no  fancy 
looker,  but  she  wuz  an  able  an’  tol’able 
spry  ship  o’  about  a  hunnerd  ton. 

“Well,  Sir,  Matt  war  in  a  fair  way  o’ 
workin’  up  a  tidy  sum  an  payin’  off  the 
mortgage  on  his  schooner,  when  all  o’ 
a  sudden  ’twas  noticed  that  he  war 
travel  in’  ’round  more  ’n  ’twar  real  wise, 
with  a  wuthless,  no-account  young  body 
called  “Pecky”  Whealock.  Later,  when 
it  developed  that  Matt  had  given  Pecky 
sort  o’  an  interest  in  the  Carry  B.,  a 
body  with  any  sort  o’  eyes  could  see  he 
was  a  tryin’  to  reform  Pecky  for  only 
one  reason.  Matt  war  a  sparkin’  Pecky’s 
cousin, — an’  he  figgered  that  calciminin’ 
the  well-known  black  sheep  wouldn’t 
hurt  his  ratin’  none  to  speak  of. 

“To  make  a  long  story  a  mite  shorter, 
Matt  and  Pecky  decided  to  go  winter 
trawlin’  off  the  “Georges”.  Matt  took 
down  his  topm’sts,  shortened  the  Carry 
B.’s  petticoats  to  a  winter  rig,  an’  sailed 
out  come  fust  o’  November,  with  a 
crew  o’  six  Porteegees,  an’  two 
wuthless  whites,  them  last  named  includ¬ 
ed  Pecky. 

“Arter  baitin’,  settin’,  an’  haulin’  fer 
most  three  weeks,  they  set  their  rags 
an’  headed  for  Boston,  with  the  pens 
fair  bustin’  with  fish,  an’  a  good  chance 
to  show  a  consid’able  profit  fer  the 
voyage. 

“  ’Bout  twenty  mile  north  an’  west  o’ 
Highland  light  they  sighted  a  dismasted 
schooner,  an’  bearin’  down  on  it,  found 
out  ’twar  01’  Billy  Driscoll’s  ancient 
hulk,  “The  Two  o’  Us.”  Th’  ol’  trawl 
tub  war  as  ol’  as  Billie,  but  they  stuck 


to  each  other  like  Siamese  barnacles. 
’Twar  often  said  they’d  not  outlive  each 
other  by  a  fo’tnight.  They  didn’t. 

“Matt  ran  ’longside  an’  asked  what  had 
happened.  Billy  then  told  Matt,  in  no 
unsartin’  manner,  what  he  thought  of  a 
helmsman  who’d  got  caught  nappin’  by 
a  sudden  squall,  an’  had  let  the  schooner 
jibe  over,  snapping  her  forem'st. 

“  ‘An’  fer  the  luvver  Pete,’  hollered 
Billy,  ’tow  us  hum,  cuz  they’s  one  h — 1  of 
a  blow  a-comin’.’ 

“Matt  was  all  fer  towin’  him,  but  Pecky 
reminded  him  of  the  money  their  catch 
would  bring  if  they  got  to  Boston  early, 
an’  he  pointed  out  the  perfect  condition 
of  the  weather  at  that  time.  However, 
Matt  wanted  more  proof  than  jest 
weather  conditions,  'cuz  he  held  quite  a 
store  by  old  Billy’s  weather  warnin’s,  so 
he  sent  Pecky  below  to  see  how  the 
barometer  war  a-standin’. 

“Pecky  went  below,  an’  though  he  saw 
the  glass  had  fallen,  the  scurvy  sculpin, 
with  his  eyes  blinded  by  fish-money,  came 
up  an’  reported  that  the  glass  wuz  still 
ridin’  high. 

“Arter  hearin’  this,  o’  course  Matt 
figgered  that  ol’  Billy  must’a’  been 
either  lit  or  undooly  excited,  an’  so  he 
sailed  off  to  Boston,  knowin’  that  if  the 
glass  wuz  high,  Billy  could  fix  up  a 
jury  rig  an’  reach  home  long  ’fore  any 
storm  broke. 

“Trouble  wuz,  that  the  glass  warn’t 
high  but  only  Pecky  knew  that,  an’  he 
didn’t  tell  till  Matt  forced  it  outer  him, 
for  on  that  very  night  came  the  awful 
storm  o’  ’98, — a  storm  that  few  ships 
weathered. 

“  ’Twas  almost  a  week  before  ’twas  safe 
for  the  Carry  B.  to  sail  for  home,  an’ 
when  they  reached  there,  old  Billy  had 
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not  been  heard  from. 

“They  told  nothin’  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  for  Matt  was  hopin’  ’gainst  hope, 
that  Billy  might  have  been  picked  up  by 
a  coastwise  boat,  or  that  they  might 
possible  have  made  shore  far  down  on 
th’  Cape. 

“Two  days  and  nights  o’  worry,  for 
Matt,  passed,  an’  on  the  third  mornin’ 
ol’  Billy  appeared  in  town,  his  clothes 
caked  with  brine,  an’  him, — he  war  a 
gibberin’  maniac,  just  a  foolish  chatterin’ 
shadder  of  hisself. 

“People  ’bout  town  drew  back  an’ 
follered  at  a  distance,  as  Billy  tottered 
toward  Matt’s  house,  incoherently  telling 
the  tale  of  Matt’s  desertion.  How  he 
ever  got  ashore  an’  to  town,  no  one  will 
ever  know,  but  here  he  war,  crazy  as  a 
coot,  chilled  by  exposure,  an’  with  signs 
o’  hard  travel  heavy  on  his  clothes. 

“Wa’al,  Sir,  when  he  reached  Matt’s 
place,  his  strength  left  him,  an’  stumblin’, 
he  fell,  dead  as  a  herrin’,  on  Matt’s  very 
door-step. 

“From  then  on,  Matt  war  treated  poi¬ 
son  mean.  Nary  a  soul,  not  even  his  gal, 
would  speak  to  him,  for  ol’  Billy  war 
a  lovable  cuss,  an’  Matt  had  played  a 
scurvy  trick,  even  though  ’twas  all  on 
account  o’  Pecky’s  sly  lyin’. 

“Arter  roamin’  about  town  like  a  lost 
soul  fer  ’bout  a  fo’tnight,  a  hard  glint 
came  inter  his  eyes  an’  he  again  fitted  out 
the  Carry  B.,  signed  on  the  same  crew, 
includin’  Pecky,  an’  sailed  out  an’  ain’t 
been  seen  alive  nowhere  since, — nor  he 
ain’t  been  seen  honestly  dead.  He  comes 
out  o’  the  sea  on  foggy  nights,  with  a 
crew  full  o’  spooks,  to  lay  for  a  mite 
outside  the  harbor. 

“That’s  what  that  author-man  on  the 
hill  calls  retri — retribution, — that’s  it.” 

“You  don’t  really  believe,  do  you,” 
asked  the  dentist,  “that  you  saw  him  out 
there  tonight?  You’re  not  that  super¬ 
stitious,  are  you?” 

“Wa’al,”  drawled  Shady,  the  skald, 
“you’ve  heard  the  talc.  Mebbe  I’m 
superstitious,  an’  mebbe  I’m  not,  but 
I’ll  tell  yew  straight, — from  now  on, 
once  outside  this  harbor,  I’m  d — d  cau¬ 
tious.” 

Thus  the  story  ends, — the  saga  of  a 
little  town  down-sea  from  Boston. 

Paul  Quinn 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  MODERNISM 

For  several  years  the  so-called  ultra 
modern  artists  worked  under  a  cloud  of 
general  condemnation.  Of  late,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  noticeable  that,  not  only 
in  France  where  it  originated,  but 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  it  has  come  to  be  approved  by 
that  part  of  the  public  interested  in  pic¬ 
torial  art.  In  some  of  the  foremost  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  this  country,  the  prizes  have 
gone  to  the  most  radical  of  paintings. 

It  might  be  argued  that  while  futurism 
was  frowned  upon,  it  at  least  had  the 
virtue  of  courage,  and  should  be  offered 
that  sympathy  and  homage  due  any 
martyr ;  and  that  since  it  has  become 
popular,  it  exhibits  by  the  same  token 
its  vulgarity  and  lack  of  worth.  Yet  I 
contend  that  in  spite  of  its  having  been 
accepted  by  the  masses,  it  has  hidden 
merits  not  generally  realized. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  this 
movement  is  but  an  oft-repeated  sortie 
in  the  age-old  war  between  realism  and 
romance.  Since  the  earliest  efforts  that 
man  has  made  to  express  himself  in  art 
forms,  the  tide  of  battle  has  swung  back 
and  forth  between  the  extremes ;  from 
dry  statistical  records  of  the  realists  to 
super-sentimental  vaporings  of  the  emo¬ 
tionalists. 

There  have  been  notable  epochs  when 
for  a  time  both  principles  prevailed 
equally,  when  art  expression  seemed  to 
show  a  perfect  balance  between  defini¬ 
tion  of  fact  and  suggestion  of  truth. 
But  the  issue  is  not  clean  cut.  Just  as  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  the  dominant  prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  period  until  it  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  perspective  of  the  past, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  need¬ 
ful,  that  an  artist  should  define  his  own 
allegiance  to  one  battle  standard  or  the 
other.  He  may  think  he  is  the  complete 
emotional  symbolist  and  paint  naught  but 
statistics ;  he  may  think  he  is  a  perfect 
realist  and  be  the  most  maudlin  of  senti¬ 
mentalists. 

There  is  much  in  modern  art  that  offers 
a  happier  balance  between  description  and 
suggestion  than  the  past  few  academic 
generations  have  given  us.  In  the  past 
the  slogan  has  been,  “Make  it  like ;  tell 
it  all.”  The  present  revolt  proclaims, 
“If  you  try  to  make  it  like,  you  lie;  and 
if  you  tell  it  all,  you  are  a  bore.” 
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This  opens  up  fertile  ground  for  ex¬ 
periment — and  how  we  are  experiment¬ 
ing  !  Experiments  forsaking  accuracy 
of  drawing,  forsaking  perspective,  for¬ 
saking  value  relations,  forsaking  beauty, 
forsaking  sanity ! 

When  Monet  first  essayed  breaking 
color  in  order  to  present  a  truer  mpres- 
sion  of  color,  he  was  deemed  a  violent 
radical.  Nowt  broken  color  has  its  sci¬ 
entific  explanation,  and  is  an  accepted 
commonplace  in  daily  use  by  all.  Is  it 
too  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
present  efforts  in  broken  values  may  not 
produce  workable  results  for  coming 
artists?  Is  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  laws  of  perspective  are  not  made  to 
govern  us  but  to  be  used  by  us  as  we 
find  them  helpful?  As  for  the  grotesque 
in  drawing,  haven’t  our  cartoonists  long 
ago  shown  us  that  distortion  is  often 
more  vivid  than  accuracy? 

Granted  that  most  of  the  sincere  ultra 
moderns  are  experimenting  in  a  stupid 
and  blundering  fashion,  and  the  rest  are 
rank  charlatans  who  only  becloud  and 
confound  the  issue;  at  least  the  field  has 
been  w7ell  shaken  up  and  is  ready  for 
very  promising  cultivation.  For  the  hap¬ 
piest  result  of  the  new  movement  we 
need  not  wait  till  the  future.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  a  cheering  fact.  Modernism  has 
finally  placed  the  painting  of  pictures 
within  its  true  niche  in  the  house  of  art. 

Ever  since  the  time  during  the  Rena:s- 
sance  when  the  craft  of  the  painter  was 
considered  so  admirable,  that  artists  de¬ 
serted  their  legitimate  calling  of  beauti¬ 
fying  architecture  and  illustrating  litera¬ 
ture,  and  produced  unparented  issue  for 
no  earthly  reason,  except  to  indulge  an 
enjoyment  in  their  skill,  the  game  of 
picture  making  has  been  followed  by 
playboys  and  outlaws  with  the  same  lack 
of  reason,  blinding  themselves  to  their 
futility  by  a  rosy  mist  of  estheticism. 
“Art  for  Art’s  Sake,”  they  have  mur¬ 
mured  in  self -benediction,  and  continued 
fatuously  to  litter  the  world  with  pretty 

but  illegitimate  spawn. 

* 

So  long  as  pictures  have  had  beauty 
and  power,  however  meretricious,  they 
have  been  evilly  seductive,  and  with  the 
false  beauty  of  sin  have  masked  their 
essential  vice — that  of  having  no  con¬ 


structive  part  in  evolution.  Of  all  the 
nonsense  that  man  has  contrived,  what 
is  more  pathetically  and  ridiculously  use¬ 
less  than  a  rectangle  of  painted  cloth  en¬ 
cased  in  a  frame  of  humiliated  wood, 
wandering  about  the  world,  seeking  a 
deluded  owner? 

The  sole  raison  d’etre  that  an  easel 
picture  may  boast  is  its  power  to  enter¬ 
tain  its  contriver  and  amuse  an  onlooker. 
This  finally  has  been  soundly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  protagonists  of  ultra¬ 
modern  painting,  and  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  offering  that  futurism  so  far  has 
made  to  progress  in  art.  For  note  that 
whereas  people  used  to  attend  exhi¬ 
bitions  with  sober  and  self-deceptive  urge 
toward  vicarious  culture,  now  they  may 
go,  assured  of  healthy  entertainment, 
where  even  the  worst  misanthrope  is 
moved  to  hearty  laughter. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
whole  controversy  does  not  touch  the 
field  of  decorative,  illustrative,  and  other 
so-called  commercial  arts,  whose  very 
real  need  for  existence  is  undeniable  and 
all  inclusive.  In  this  realm  of  true  art, 
all  of  the  vaunted  tenets  of  “modernism” 
have,  these  many  ages,  been  recognized 
and  used  intelligently. 

Joseph  Goss  Cowell 


MORE  VINE-LEAVES— AND  LAUREL 

The  social  service  rendered  by 
Henrik  Ibsen  cannot  be  estimated.  A 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  drama,  he  up¬ 
set  all  traditions  by  his  use  of  a 
simple,  direct  conversational  dialogue, 
by  his  effective  way  of  raising  the 
curtain  well  along  in  the  action  of  the 
story,  and  by  the  use  which  he  made 
of  the  play  to  drive  a  point  home. 
Writing  subjectively,  that  is,  conceiv¬ 
ing  a  truth  in  his  mind  first,  and  writ¬ 
ing  the  play  to  express  that  truth,  he 
never  failed  to  strike  a  smashing  blow 
on  the  sluggish  consciousness  of  a  pub- 
lic  too  little  concerned  with  its  own 
good.  In  his  uncompromising,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  attack  on  the  hypo¬ 
critical  social  order  of  his  time,  he 
opened  the  way  for  clear  thinking. 
The  Doll’s  House  was  written  as  a 
protest  against  faulty  ideals  in  mar- 
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•riage,  and  incidentally,  it  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  Ibsen  idea  of  individ¬ 
ualism. 

“So  to  conduct  one’s  life  as  to  rea¬ 
lize  one's  self,  this  is  the  loftiest  at¬ 
tainment  of  man”,  he  wrote  to 
Bjornson. 

The  critics  condemned  the  play  on 
the  ground  that  woman’s  foremost  dut) 
was  to  her  husband  and  her  family; 
that  Nora  should  never  have  left  her 
husband  on  any  provocation.  Ibsen 
retaliated  with  Ghosts,  in  which  the 
horrible  ruin  of  two  lives  is  brought 
about  through  the  wife’s  remaining 
faithful  to  the  dissolute  husband.  This 
play,  because  of  its  brutal  directness 
and  because  of  its  open  reference  to 
the  taboo  subject  of  hereditary  disease, 
met  with  a  wave  of  condemnation  that 
surpassed  in  severity  all  previous  criti¬ 
cisms.  A  world  of  finicky  discreet¬ 
ness  could  not  easily  accustom  itself 
to  plain  speaking.  Its  attitude  might 
have  been  expressed  in  the  quotation 
from  Ibsen’s  long  poem,  “Brand”. 

“Nay,  you  have  striven  to  express 
And  emphasize  unlikenesses 
That  slumbered  hitherto  unknown.” 

This  was  by  no  means  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  Ibsen.  One  of  his  early 
plays  had  been  misconstrued  as  an 
expose  of  his  own  married  life,  caus¬ 
ing  the  Norwegian  public  to  turn 
against  him.  Ibsen  was  working  for 
the  public  good,  but  his  public  was 
not  ready  for  the  uncoated  pill  of 
Truth.  Christopher  Morley’s  words 
might  have  been  addressed  directly  tc 
Ibsen. 

“Resign  yourself  to  this:  that  youi 
purest  intentions  and  attempts,  your 
most  honourable  smugglings  toward 
virtue  and  honour,  will  be  annotated 
against  you  as  indisputable  evidence 
of  your  baseness  and  perversity.” 

In  answer  to  the  storm  aroused  by 
Ghosts,  Ibsen  released  An  Enemy 
of  the  People,  which  half-allegorically 
infers  that  the  Norwegians,  building 
their  lives  on  social  impurities,  have 
branded  him,  Ibsen,  an  enemy  of  the 
people  for  having  dared  to  tell  them 


the  truth.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Ibsen  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
youth  in  narrow-minded,  Norwegian 
“small-town”  communities,  and  his  ag¬ 
gressive  truth-seeking  spirit  never 
quite  got  recovered  from  the  confine¬ 
ment  in  such  close  quarters. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  in  his  praise, 
as  a  student  of  the  reactions  of  the 
human  mind.  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  in  de¬ 
livering  the  Ibsen  Centenary  Lecture 
before  the  British  Drama  League,  re¬ 
lieves  himself  of  the  following  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“I  say  without  hesitation  that  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Moliere  were  always  like 
beginners  compared  with  Ibsen  in  the 
valuation  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
faculty  of  insight  and  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  genius  of  the  story-teller.” 

All  of  his  biographers  dwell  at 
length  on  his  ability  to  create  real 
characters.  The  people  who  move  in 
his  plays,  after  we  see  them  once,  are 
as  real  to  us  as  our  aunts  and  uncles. 
They  are  not  mere  puppets  with  words 
to  deliver  to  a  waiting  audience;  they 
are  people,  as  real  as  ourselves,  with 
thoughts  to  impart  to  each  other,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  audience.  Although 
created  a  part  of  a  century  ago,  there 
is  no  more  gripping  and  vivid  char¬ 
acter  than  Hedda  Gabler.  There  are 
no  more  convincing  people  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  drama  than  Ibsen’s  ultra- 
conventional  “villains”,  the  Torvald 
Helmers,  the  Hjalmer  Ekdals,  Pastor 
Manders,  and  Rector  Krolls, — people 
we  meet  every  day.  They  are  so  or¬ 
dinary,  so  stupidly  small-minded,  we 
wonder  they  can  be  so  interesting  in 
the  play.  The  Ibsen  heroines  are  not 
often  the  people  we  see  in  the  street, 
but  they  are  as  real.  Each  character 
is  psychologically  sound;  its  logical 
development  may  be  traced  from  child¬ 
hood.  It  requires  all  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  imagination,  and  force  of 
will  an  actress  possesses  to  effectively 
play  an  Ibsen  role.  That  is  what  Mrs. 
Fiske  means  when  she  says, 

“Many  a  play  is  like  a  painted  back¬ 
drop — a  two-dimensional  thing  to  be 
looked  at  from  the  front.  There  comes 
a  time  when  a  player  reaches  artistic 
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maturity  and  these  things  do  not  sat¬ 
isfy.  You  must  have  something  you 
can  enter  into  and  explore,  something 
that  uses  all  your  powers,  not  merely 
a  part  of  them.  I  found  that  quality 
in  the  characters  of  Ibsen — Hedda, 
Rebecca  West,  and  Mrs.  Alving — ” 

Ibsen  abandoned  blank  verse  in  his 
social  dramas  because  he  felt  that  it 
would  destroy  the  illusion  of  reality 
which  he  was  striving  to  create.  He 
rejected  such  tricks  as  the  aside,  and 
the  over-worked  soliloquy.  He  learned 
to  begin  his  play  at  a  point  in  the 
action  which  would  have  occurred  in 
the  last  act  of  a  Shakespearean  drama. 
He  was,  in  truth,  well-grounded  in 
“the  fundamental  genius  of  the  story¬ 
teller'’.  Hardly  a  line  in  his  plays 
could  be  left  out  without  counting  for 
a  serious  omission.  The  expression 
“freighted  words”  never  applied  more 
accurately  than  to  a  speech  from  an 
Ibsen  play.  It  is  said  that  his  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  traced  in  the  work  of 
every  contemporary  dramatist  of  im¬ 
portance,  with  the  exception  of  Ros¬ 
tand.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  in  the 
Herald ,  writes, 

“Ibsen,  more  than  any  other  man, 
is  responsible  for  the  renaissance  of 
the  drama;  by  the  year  1900,  the  chief 
writers  in  nearly  all  countries  were 


dramatists.  .  .  .  The  Elizabethan  drama, 
if  we  left  out  Shakespeare,  does  not 
compare  with  the  English  drama  of 
our  time.  We  have  been  living  in 
great  days.” 

It  was  not  until  the  success  of  his 
plays  in  other  countries  became  ap¬ 
parent,  that  Norway  reinstated  him 
in  her  good  graces.  Now,  in  his  Cen¬ 
tenary  year,  the  outstanding  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  unite  to  show 
for  him  the  intellectual  appreciation 
which  is  his  due.  Our  own  papers 
have  carried  long  tributes,  and  in  Nor¬ 
way,  in  the  two  leading  cities,  a  whole 
week  was  devoted  to  Ibsen  lectures, 
revivals  of  his  plays  in  the  best  houses, 
with  the  best  companies,  exhibitions 
of  his  personal  effects,  recitals  of  in¬ 
cidental  music  which  had  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  dramas, 
and  at  the  end,  a  huge  ball  which 
everyone  of  any  importance  attended, 
and  at  which  an  actor  appeared  clev¬ 
erly  made  up  as  Ibsen,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  crowd.  So  it  is  that 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  literary  worlds  unite  in 
weaving  for  the  stern,  old  Norwegian, 
a  Poet's  crown,  of  laurel, — and  “of 
vine-leaves.” 

Doris  Whittaker 


SPRING  SONG 

In  the  spring  the  city  highways  take 
on  coats  of  fragrant  tar; 

In  the  spring  our  next  door  neighbor 
sallies  forth  in  his  new  car. 

In  the  spring  the  urban  gardener 
overhauls  his  hoe  and  spray; 

While  the  cut-worms  and  the  beetles 
eagerly  await  the  fray. 

In  the  spring  the  youthful  ball- fan 
tramples  on  the  tender  grass ; 

While  the  baseballs  fly  at  random  to 
the  sound  of  tinkling  glass. 

In  the  spring  the  art  school  artist  feels 
the  need  of  more  repose ; 

And  with  cheerful  resignation  falls 
into  a  deeper  doze. 

Kenneth  H.  Barton 
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THERE’S  A  BEGINNING  TO  EVERYTHING 

(Being  another  tale  of  another  famous  man) 


One  morning  in  early  summer,  a 
steamer  left  the  dock  at  Savannah 
bound  for  New  York.  Among  the  pass¬ 
engers  was  a  slender,  freckled  boy.  The 
word  freckled  in  this  case  is  carefully 
chosen,  and  justified.  Wesley  Barry 
himself  had  no  more. 

In  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  crew  there 
was  stored  away  a  set  of  trick  cards. 
As  elders  are  often  sea-sick  and  boys 
seldom  are,  and  all  the  time  could  not 
be  taken  up  by  eating,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  small  boy  and  the  trick  cards 
should  get  to-gether,  with  the  sailor  as 
accessory  before  the  fact. 

The  ocean  trip  took  five  days,  days  of 
tumultuous  water  and  pestiferous  small 
boy.  “Aw,  go  on,  show  me  how  you  do 
it.  Will  ya?”  Five  days  is  a  long,  long 
time  and  by  persistent  repetition  of  the 
fore-going  phrase  the  small  boy  became 
part-owner  of  his  first  magical  secret. 
Not  having  any  cards  the  small  boy  had 
to  make  some  and  did.  This  was  the 
humble  beginning  of  a  future  artist  and 
magician. 

A  magical  performance  followed  short¬ 
ly  on  the  heels  of  this  first  discovery. 
Fifteen  cents  in  nickles  was  changed  into 
pennies  of  that  year  all  brand  new  and 
shiny.  These  were  deposited  behind 
cushions,  back  of  pictures,  under  spittons, 
chair  legs,  and  rugs  in  the  main  salon. 
An  admiring  audience  of  small  youngsters 
was  gathered.  A  penny  was  disappeared 
and  the  audience  was  told  where  it 
could  be  found.  This  trick  was  repeated 
fourteen  times,  confidence  growing  in  the 
magican  in  proportion  to  the  amazement 
’  of  the  audience.  In  spite  of  the  clumsy 
vanishing  the  coins  arrived  at  their 
proper  destinations.  The  grand  climax 
was  reached  with  the  sailor’s  card  trick. 

A  larger  boy  had  paused  in  passing  and 
was  duly  impressed,  but  being  older  was 
somehow  more  suspicious.  Suddenly  he 
grabbed  off  his  hat  and  tossing  it  on  the 
table  he  said,  “Now  make  the  penny 
come  under  that.”  The  young  magician, 
having  brought  his  program  to  a  close, 
requested  a  few  moments’  rest.  Every¬ 
body  clustered  around  while  the  young 
magician  backed  up  to  the  table  and 


endeavered  to  slip  the  penny  under  the 
cap.  This  was  successfully  accomplished, 
nobody  suspecting.  The  magician  now 
retired  some  distance  from  the  cap  and 
declared  his  intention  of  sending  the 
penny  he  held  in  this  hand  to  the  re¬ 
quested  location. 

“Just  a  moment,”  yelled  the  owner  of 
the  cap,  as  he  lifted  one  corner  and  looked 
under.  Shades  of  Robert  Houdin !  was 
the  art  of  magic  thus  to  be  confounded? 
No !  The  penny  had  stuck  to  a  fold  in 
the  lining.  There  was  nothing  visible 
under  the  cap.  The  young  magician  had 
been  speeding  up  the  vanishing  so  that 
the  two  coins  would  not  be  visible  at  the 
same  time,  for  up  to  that  he  had  had 
little  experience  with  kindly  spirits. 

“Now  it  has  arrived,”  he  cried.  The 
hat  was  raised  high  and  out  dropped  the 
penny.  The  first  real  test  had  been  met 
successfully,  though  one  must  admit 
that  Lady  Luck  played  an  important 
part. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 

As  freshmen  singing  the  school  song 
and  listening  to  lectures  on  the  tremen¬ 
dous  value  of  art,  we  all  think  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art  a  fine  in¬ 
stitution.  As  juniors  and  seniors  we 
realize  we  have  many  flaws,  that  there 
are  many  imperfections  in  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  our  school.  We  like  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  our  standard  is,  so  it  was  an 
interesting  experience  to  compare  our 
work  with  that  of  other  art  schools  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Exhibition. 

About  seven  art  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented.  We,  who  were  there,  feel  we 
represented  adequately  the  purpose  of 
our  school.  Each  department  demon¬ 
strated  the  type  of  work  it  carried  out. 
There  was  an  exhibit  of  completed  ad¬ 
vertising  design,  life  sketching,  compo¬ 
sition  and  other  departments  of  our 
work. 

If  we  compare  our  work  to  that  dis¬ 
played  by  other  schools,  ours  seems  to 
have  a  more  imaginative  inclination,  to 
be  broader  in  its  scope,  and  to  be  more 
modern  in  its  outlook. 

Dorothy  Thurlow 
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The  Player — George  Luks 
Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal  with  SI ,000 


Courtesy  Chicago  Art  Institute 
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Nude — Eugene  Speecher 
Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal  with  $1,500 

Courtesy  Chicago  Art  Institute 
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“I  have  had  no  career.  All  my  ad¬ 
ventures  have  been  in  my  mind”,  says 
the  man  who  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  as 
poet,  painter,  mystic,  essayist,  journalist, 
playwright,  economist,  philosopher,  edi¬ 
tor,  Irish  statesman,  and,  it  might  be 
added,  genial  conversationalist.  We  have 
only  to  hear  George  Russell  talk  to  have 
an  inkling  of  the  wonderful  adventures 
that  rich  mind  has  known. 

“Conversation  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
arts”,  he  goes  on,  and  no  one  is  better 
equipped  to  know.  To  hear  AL,  is  to 
love  him.  There  is  something  about  the 
way  in  which  he  merely  looks  out  at  us 
that  wins  his  audience  before  he  has  be¬ 
gun.  When  he  lets  out  that  rich  Irish 
twang  on  the  English  language,  we  grin 
with  delight.  And  when  he  reads, — 
chants,  his  own  verse  with  that  soft 
sibilance,  like  the  wind  high  up  in  a 
tall  pine,  all  cares  are  dissolved  on  the 
breeze  of  his  voice  and  borne  away. 
There  is  a  peculiar  quality  to  his  speech 
that  is  hard  to  describe,  and  yet  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  AL  we  are  privileged 
to  know  at  one  meeting.  We  remember 
him,  rather  for  his  individual  self,  for 
his  delicious  personality,  than  for  the 
things  he  has  done.  A  tall — giant  of  a 
man,  he  approaches  behind  a  bushy  beard, 
but  projects  himself  before  it  in  the 
kindly  friendliness  of  his  eyes, — “genial” 
describes  them  best. 

On  an  ordinary  bicycle,  he  has  pedalled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  preach¬ 
ing  co-operation  to  the  backward  peas¬ 
ants  in  his  inimitable  way.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  they  heeded  him  and  learned 
to  operate  successful  creameries  and  to 
relieve  themselves  from  debt.  For  years 
he  has  been  admired  and  loved,  and  “now, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  can  look  back  proud¬ 
ly  on  full  days  well  spent  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  brotherhood,  patience,  the  beauty 
of  industry,  of  art,  and  all  things  spirit¬ 
ual.” 

He  is  a  man  whose  opinion  on  any 
subject  would  be  appreciatively  received. 
Here  is  what  he  has  discovered  about 
America.  (The  following  is  quoted 
from  the  Transcript.) 

“What  has  impressed  me  most  of  all 
is  the  youthfulness,  the  freshness  and 
romanticism  of  this  new  America.  .  .  . 


In  my  travels  thus  far — and  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  a  number  of  American  centers  of 
thought — I  have  absorbed  an  energy  of 
spirit  which,  in  its  promise  of  fine  de¬ 
velopment,  has  astounded  me.  \  ou  can¬ 
not  go  into  the  street  without  feeling 
it.  These  remarkable,  majestic  build¬ 
ings  in  the  new  style  of  architecture — 
how  they  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  imag¬ 
ination.  This  terrace-stvle,  this  setting 
back -of  building-tops,  is  doing  something 
far  more  important  than  the  letting  in 
of  sunlight.  It  is  opening  up  to  the  ar¬ 
chitect  new  vistas  of  constructural 
thought.  It  is  giving  him  new  worlds  to 
dream  in.  When  I  look  up  at  them, 
fading  off  into  the  skies,  I  seem  to  feel 
what  the  America  of  twenty-five  years 
hence  will  be — -a  land  of  impressive 
pyramids  almost  touching  the  clouds. 
Then — somehow  the  thought  comes  to 
me  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  I  can 
almost  see,  on  the  top  of  a  splendid  ter¬ 
race,  a  Chaldean  wizard  casting  his  horo¬ 
scope  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  in  this 
process  of  thought,  inspired  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  lines  of  beauty  which  characterize 
this  new  architecture,  I  seem  to  feel  the 
nearness  of  the  ancient  world.  Perhaps, 
I  begin  to  think,  the  America  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  not  be  a  new  America,  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  newness,  but  a  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  an  old,  dead  world,  the  beauty  of 
which,  only,  has  lived  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  awaiting  the  touch  of  a  reviving 
hand.  That  hand  appears  to  me  to  be 
now  at  work.” 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  working 
of  his  mind.  When  he  talks  he  brings 
in  a  hundred  subsidiary  themes.  Quite 
often,  he  refers  to  our  friends,  the  British 
poets.  He  has  a  fine  understanding  of 
our  cultural  past,  too.  He  calls  Emer¬ 
son,  Thoreau,  and  Whitman  “the  spiritual 
germ-cell  of  American  culture”.  He  goes 
on  to  predict  an  American  literature  of 
the  future. 

“It  will  develop  naturally”,  he  says, 
“from  the  various  strains  of  which  your 
American  population  is  now  composed. 
The  new  writers  will  emerge  from  the 
complex  ancestry  of  America.  The 
Emersons  and  Thoreaus,  the  Trans- 
cendentalists  and  others  who  struck  the 
note  of  idealism  in  the  notable  intel- 
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Icctual  past  of  your  country  preceded 
the  emigrant  problem,  so  assiduous  in 
assimilating  the  incoming  horde,  that 
you  were  momentarily  deflected  from  the 
direct  development  of  your  cultural 
ideals.  But  these  new  peoples,  with  their 
ancestral  traditions,  exerted  an  apprec¬ 
iable  influence  upon  the  cultural  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  flowering  of  that  influence 
is  imminent.  When  Emerson  and  the 
others  were  gone,  it  may  have  seemed 
as  if  decay  had  set  in,  but  if  it  was  de¬ 
cay,  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
alter  every  period  of  decay  there  is  a 
necessary  invasion.  A  new  race  ascends. 
And  it  is  in  the  new  American  race  with 
its  complex  ancestry  that  the  hope  of  the 
future  lies.  What  I  am  trying  principally 
to  express  is  the  effect  of  that  remark¬ 
able  invasion — that  peaceful  invasion — 
from  the  Old  World.  Fiery  particles 
were  thrown  off  from  Ireland,  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  from  everywhere.  Men  with 
fire  in  their  souls  came  here.  They  were 
rebels  against  an  old  order  of  things. 
Their  spirit  remains  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  the  froth  in  the  crucible 
which  you  have  called  ‘the  melting  pot’. 
When  this  spot  is  stirred,  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  mentality  is  produced.  Out  of 
that  stirring  will  emerge  your  great  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  future.  And — I  venture  to 
predict — you  will  get  writers  who  will 
be  spiritual  and  mystical.” 


FROM  OUR  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 

Betty  Lane,  who  contributed  so  much 
to  our  magazine  last  year,  sends  us  a 
line  o’  type  from  another  city. 

For  weeks  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  has  been  in  a  furore  of  preparation. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  concerned 
when,  on  the  night  of  March  10,  Mr. 
Coolidge  pulled  the  string  that  formally 
opened  the  doors  of  Washington’s  latest 
artistic  acquisition,  the  new  Clark 
collection. 

This  collection  was  left  to  Corcoran 
under  the  stipulation  that  it  be  housed 
separately  and  intact.  It  was  largely 
due  to  Senator  Clark’s  widow  and 
daughters  that  Corcoran  was  able  to  raise 
the  necessary  addition  which  practically 
doubles  the  size  of  the  present  gallery. 

It  was  a  great  night.  We  were  told 


that  everybody  was  there,  from  the 
President  down,  diplomats,  Senators, 
Corcoran  students,  and  others  of  equal 
importance.  We  sawT  distinguished  men 
with  some  beautiful  women  and  some 
somewhat  less  so.  There  were  palms 
and  ferns,  brand  new  shiny  lights,  and 
an  orchestra.  People  babbled,  “Oh,  I 
haven’t  seen  you  in  so  long !  Is  Mrs. 

- here?  Isn't  this  just  too  lovely? 

Such  nice  pictures  !” 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  there  were 
pictures.  Few  people  had  the  bravery 
to  look  at  them.  An  acceptable  Botticelli 
was  blotted  out  by  large  lady  in  white. 
She  gasped,  “Have  you  seen  the 
Rembrandt?  There  is  one!”  We  started 
out  after  it. 

We  never  did  find  it — that  night. 

But  when  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared 
away  and  the  populace  was  allowed  to 
wander  in  as  it  pleased,  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  Clark  collection  is  worth 
while.  Of  course  there  is  much  that  is 
inferior,  but  one  overlooks  this  in  the 
presence  of  twenty  good  Corots  and  so 
many  Botticellis.  There  is  a  very  nice 
Degas,  the  Rembrandt,  a  fine  Raeburn, 
several  little  Dutchmen,  Fortuny’s  famous 
Choice  of  a  Model  (why  famous?)  and 
numerous  Beauvais  tapestries  and  rugs. 
There  are  also  Boutet  de  Monvel’s 
designs  of  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a 
large  and  characteristic  Abbey;  and 
Rodin’s  Eve,  justly  famous. 

Washington  has  four  good  collections, 
each  very  typical.  The  National  Gallery 
has  a  small  but  good  collection ;  the 
Freer  gallery  exalts  the  Japanese  and 
Whistler.  Duncan  Phillips  has  a  fine 
collection  of  French  moderns,  and 
Corcoran  represents  the  Americans,  both 
past  and  present.  The  new  Clark 
addition,  bringing  with  it  such  a  varied 
assortment  of  old  masters,  will  bring 
together  under  one  roof  a  much  more 
catholic  and  representative  showing  of 
art  than  Washington  has  ever  had.  Come 
on  down,  Boston,  and  look  us  over. 


DID  YOU  LOSE  THEM? 

Among  other  lost  articles  fastened  to 
the  bulletin  board  we  notice  a  great  many 
thumb  tacks.  Will  the  owner  kindly  re¬ 
move  them? 
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WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 


I  heard  William  Lyon  Phelps  speak 
at  Saint  Paul’s  and  like  the  many,  many 
others  there ,  carried  away  with  me 
something  infinitely  precious.  Pie  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  stern,  a  little  remote  until 
the  warmth  of  his  voice  brought  him 
close  to  his  audience. 

It  is  hard  to  preserve  the  depth  of 
Mr.  Phelps’  thought,  to  weave  in  his 
whimsical  touches  of  humor.  I  am  not 
going  to  report  on  what  he  said,  instead, 
I  quote  from  his  column  in  the  Herald 
of  March  17  a  few  paragraphs  that  show 
how  his  “glowing  thoughts  run  on.” 

“Although  nearly  everybody  who  has 
an  active  and  original  mind  has  also  a 
good  memory,  the  two  do  not  necessarily 
go  together.  I  wish  that  in  our  school 
and  college  education  a  little  less  im¬ 
portance  could  be  placed  on  memory  and 
more  on  initiative  and  original  thought. 
Still  in  courses  in  literature,  nothing  is 
better  for  the  student  than  to  have  his 
mind  filled  with  great  poetry.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  any  man  to  know  much  of  Shake¬ 
speare  by  heart  than  merely  to  be  well- 
informed  on  textual  problems,  just  as  it 
is  better  for  a  house  to  be  filled  with 
Chippendale  chairs  than  those  made  by 


the  house-owner,  however  praiseworthy 
his  original  attempts  might  be. 

“It  is  more  important  to  have  the  mem¬ 
ory  supplied  with  noble  thoughts  and 
ideas  than  it  is  to  have  money  in  the 
bank,  and  indeed  the  memory  is  a  kind 
of  bank.  If  we  put  in  genuine  coin,  the 
dividends  come  regularly.  Memory  is 
like  a  garden,  where  by  exercise  of  care 
and  forethought  beautiful  flowers  may 
grow ;  whereas  by  neglect  the  garden  may 
be  filled  with  weeds. 

“The  gift  of  memory  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  human  beings.  Plorses  and  dogs 
remember  things  when  they  see  them 
again ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  do 
not  remember  in  winter  the  pleasant  out¬ 
ings  of  the  last  summer.” 

“Self-conscious  memory  is  like  a  divine 
act  of  creation.  In  the  ‘sessions  of  sweet, 
silent  thought  we  summon  up  remem¬ 
brance  of  things  past’  and  live  with  ab¬ 
solute  reality  away  from  the  body.  Thus 
an  old  man  in  the  midst  of  winter  may 
by  an  act  of  memory  be  living  intensely 
in  youth  and  in  summer.  This  ability  to 
live  intensely  away  from  the  body  and 
from  one’s  environment  is  evidence  of 
the  future  life.” 


“AT  EASTER  LET  YOUR  CLOTHES  BE  NEW, 
OR  ELSE  BE  SURE  YOU  WILL  IT  RUE” 


Today  Easter  is  a  festival  of  new  bon¬ 
nets,  gowns,  and  clothes.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  period  of  the  renewal  of 
all  things,  the  triumph  of  the  new  in 
nature  and  in  man.  Many  peoples  cast 
off  their  old  apparel  and  don  everything 
fresh.  Each  little  girl  must  have  her 
new  frock  and  shoes,  and  each  boy  his 
nice  new  suit.  Men  and  women  like  to 
look  their  best,  too. 


The  Easter  bonnet  originated  in  the 
popular  superstition  that  to  wear  a  new 
bonnet  for  the  first  time  on  Easter  was 
to  assure  happiness  in  love  during  the 
year. 

In  France,  Good  Friday  was,  long  ago, 
a  feast  of  caps,  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  lady  who  hadn’t  a  new  cap  for  the 
occasion ;  Easter  Day,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  feast  of  hats',  for  it  was  no  less 
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COMING 

I  hear  the  wild  geese  honking 
From  out  the  misty  night — 

A  sound  of  moving  armies 
On-sweeping  in  their  might ; 

The  river  ice  is  drifting 
Beneath  their  northward  flight. 

I  hear  the  bluebird  plaintive 
From  out  the  morning  sky, 

Or  see  his  wings  a-t winkle 
That  with  the  azure  vie ; 

No  other  bird  more  welcome, 

No  more  prophetic  cry. 

I  hear  the  sparrow's  ditty 
Anear  my  study  door ; 

A  simple  song  of  gladness 
That  winter  days  are  o’er ; 

My  heart  is  singing  with  him, 

I  love  him  more  and  more. 

I  hear  the  starling  fluting 
His  liquid  “O-ka-lee”  ; 

I  hear  the  downy  drumming 
His  vernal  reveille; 

From  out  the  maple  orchard 
The  nuthatch  calls  to  me. 

O  spring  is  surely  coming, 

Her  couriers  fill  the  air ; 

Each  morn  are  new  arrivals, 

Each  night  her  ways  prepare ; 

I  scent  her  fragrant  garments, 

Her  foot  is  on  the  stair. 

By  John  Burroughs 


general  for  the  ladies  to  appear  in  new 
hats.  In  Russia  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  three  days’  Spring  festival,  during 
which  the  whole  village  unites  in  outdoor 
pleasures.  All  are  dressed  in  their  gay¬ 
est  attire.  Their  taste  for  color  and 
richness  in  ornament  has  full  sway.  With 
the  festal  head-dress,  there  is  an  elab¬ 
orate  decoration  for  the  throat  and 
sleeves.  Even  the  men  don  their  best : 
full  velvet  trousers,  bright,  red,  belted 
smocks,  and  patent  leather  boots. 

So  it  is  all  over  the  world !  When 
Earth  casts  off  her  old  garments  and 
clothes  herself  with  new  flowers,  man¬ 
kind  does  the  same  thing  with  bright 
new  apparel. 

E.  H.  Sherburne 


SIMON-NELLIE  CAKE 

In  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Shrewsbury,  there  were  cakes  made  at 
Easter  which  were  very  hard,  and  were 
sometimes  marked  with  cross  designs.  It 
is  thought  the  idea  of  Easter  cakes 
originated  in  old  Saxon  and  German 
habits  of  eating  cakes  at  festivals  in 
honor  of  their  divinities.  The  early 
Christian  clergymen  found  it  impossible 
to  prohibit  the  making  and  eating  of 
these  cakes  so  they  had  the  Christian 
sign  put  upon  them.  In  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  are  called  Simnel  cakes.  One 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  amused 
me  very  much. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  man  and 
his  wife,  whose  surnames  were  not 
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known,  but  whose  first  names  were 
Simon  and  Nellie.  The  Lenten  season 
was  nearly  over  and  Nellie  found  that 
she  had  quite  a  little  unleavened  dough 
left.  Now  Nellie  was  a  careful,  English 
soul  and  she  never  threw  away  a  crumb, 
so  she  and  Simon  decided  to  make  a 
cake  with  which  to  regale  the  family 
when  they  came  home  at  Easter.  Easter 
seems  to  have  been  their  family  “old 
home  day”.  Simon  remembered  that 
some  of  the  Christmas,  rich  plum-pud- 
ding  was  still  “saved  by.”  The  two 
ingredients  were  stirred  together  and  the 
problem  of  cooking  arose.  Simon  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  cake  should  be  boiled, 
Nellie,  that  it  should  be  baked.  In  the 
“difficulty”  that  ensued,  the  story  is, 
that  stools,  brooms,  and  other  early  types 
of  household  appliances  followed  erratic 
courses  through  the  air.  Nellie  must 
have  been  an  adept  dodger,  because  she 
lived  to  effect  a  compromise.  Since 
neither  of  them  would  concede  the  point, 
the  cake  was  first  boiled,  and  then  baked. 
The  resulting  delicacy  was  a  success  and 
other  cakes  were  made  in  the  same  way. 
These  were  called  Simon-Nellie  cakes, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  English 
common-folk  to  clip  their  words,  and  this 
delightful  name  which  is  so  musically 
appetizing  was  condensed  to  the  less 
beautiful,  but  more  efficient  term, 
“Simnel”. 

John  E.  Phelps 


CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

“I  Know  a  Secret” 

I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  times  to  observe  a  speak¬ 
er  is  while  he  sits  listening  to  his  own 
introduction.  At  Jordan  Hall,  March  22, 
a  gracious  lady  spoke  quite  a  while  be¬ 
fore  she  presented  Mr.  Morley.  I  tried 
to  get  a  glimmering  of  his  personality 
then,  tried  to  frame  it  in  words,  but  who 
can?  One  might  as  well  try  to  describe 
a  will-o-the-wisp  or  the  texture  of  fog. 
I  felt  there  was  something  very  pleas¬ 
ant  in  the  manner  his  hair  swept  back, 
and  noticed  the  easy  informality  in  the 
cut  of  his  clothes.  Christopher  Morley 
spoke  as  if  he  were  conversing  with  one 
person,  and  under  the  flow  of  his  words 
one  felt  a  sensitive  spirit  hid.  I  have 
kept  fragments  of  his  discourse. 


“My  first  job  was  in  Boston  selling 
books  so  I  always  like  to  come  back. 
This  morning  when  I  arrived  the  Back 
Bay  was  asleep,  and  after  I  found  a 
hotel  I  went  out  to  Copley  Square.  I 
stood  in  front  of  the  library  reading  all 
the  names  run  around  and  heard  a  voice 
over  my  shoulder,  ‘How  about  helping  a 
fellow  to  plate  of  beans?’  It  was  gor¬ 
geously  like  Boston.” 

His  voice  ran  on,  pausing  sometimes 
as  he  moved  across  the  platform.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  before  he  paid  his 
audience  the  greatest  compliment  in  his 
power,  that  of  telling  his  own  thoughts 
intimately.  “We  open  our  hearts  very 
few  times,  yet  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how 
literature  is  born.  As  we  can  trace  the 
origin  of  the  pearl  scientifically,  we  can 
trace  scientifically  the  origin  of  great 
literature.  Times  come  when  the  shadow 
in  the  sky,  the  color  in  the  air,  the 
shapes  of  objects  hold  a  hint  of  special 
significance. 

“We  feel  we  have  stumbled  on  a  vi¬ 
bration  of  something  wonderful.  Such 
times  are  familiar  to  the  artist.  The  ex¬ 
perience  comes  when  one  expects  it  least, 
in  the  sound  of  a  voice, — or  the  color 
of  a  flower.  The  sense  of  significance 
comes  in  all  situations,  it  may  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  trivial,  dangerous,  but  the  feeling 
is  the  origin  of  creative  writing. 

“A  clear  vision  of  a  book  which  be¬ 
came  Thunder  on  the  Left  came  to  me 
when  I  was  halfway  across  a  West  End 
avenue  on  a  snowy  night.  There  was  a 
terrible  blizzard  and  I  was  almost  run 
down.  I  had  a  momentary  flash,  but  it 
was  an  arduous  task  to  develop  it,  and 
complete  the  book.” 

Once  in  his  speech  Mr.  Morley  made 
a  grammatical  error  and  corrected  him¬ 
self  very  carefully.  Laughing  at  his 
mistake  and  deploring  the  intricacies  of 
grammar,  he  quoted  from  his  humorous 
Unforgivable  Syntax , 

“You  may  say  you  lay  in  bed  yesterday; 
If  you  say  it  today,  you’re  a  hen.” 

I  was  a  little  startled  when  I  read 
Thunder  in  the  Left;  so  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  what  Mr.  Morley  said  about 
fiction.  “Fiction  is  creeping  over  into 
the  realm  of  poetry.  A  poet  may  say 
anything  and  not  be  held  accountable. 
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It’s  all  right  to  describe  how  we  feel 
or  think — in  poetry.  Until  quite  lately 
it  has  been  dangerous  to  tell  in  fiction 
how  perilous,  painful  and  exquisite  life 
may  be.  We  are  most  afraid  of  being 
understood.  It  is  absurd  to  say  we  want 
to  be  understood.  Fiction  is  trying  to 
take  over  the  license  granted  to  poets 
when  they  write  as  Virginia  Wolfe  and 
Elinor  Wylie  do.  These  come  so  close 
to  the  texture  of  the  consciousness,  you 
feel  you’ve  met  yourself.  This  writing 
may  be  dangerous,  and  it  may  be  better 
done,  but  we  can  agree  at  least  that 
imaginative  prose  fiction  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  come  closer  to  the  es¬ 
sence  of  feelings,  of  the  soul  of  people 
than  novels  previously.” 

In  a  lighter  vein  Mr.  Morley  related 
some  Japanese  fables  as  charmingly  as 
he  described  the  children  in  Thunder  in 
the  Left.  Then  he  went  on  with  a  plea 
for  us  to  retain  the  joy  of  childhood, 
the  ability  to  stay  young  at  heart.  “The 
world  is  very  old.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Nature  is  old.  She’d 
relish  it  if  we  took  toys,  sat  on  the  floor 
and  played  with  them.  To}’s  may  exist 
only  in  the  mind.  Let’s  see  if  we  can 
make  Mother  Nature  young  again. 

“Petrarch  in  his  will  left  a  bequest  to 
his  old  friend  Bocaccio,  ‘To  my  friend 
Bocaccio,  Don  Giovanni,  I  leave  50  gold¬ 
en  florins  for  a  winter  gown,  a  little  gift 
for  so  great  a  man.’  So  I  leave  with 
you  50  golden  florins  for  a  gown  for 
evening  study.  When  you  are  alone, 
when  literature  is  to  you  the  cry  from 
the  heart,  the  voice  of  other  children, 
seeking  you,  you  will  be  yourself.  You 
and  I,  at  such  times,  have  our  happiest 
moments — if  we  are  ever  happy.” 

H.  L.  F. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  GETS  “ARTY” 

I  never  saw  a  zankalou, 

I  never  saw  a  toke, 

I  never  heard  a  bimbashoe, 

Or  rode  upon  a  doke, 

But  I  have  seen  an  artless  stude 
Manoeuver  pen  and  paint. 

Producing  wondrous  sights  and  sounds 
Without  the  least  restraint. 

Emmy. 


THE  HARLEQUIN 

We  have  a  particular  triad  of  persons 
to  thank  for  what  has  been  termed  “the 
most  prefessional  thing”  in  a  histrionic 
sense,  which  we  have  yet  done.  This  re¬ 
fers  to  the  fantasy,  “The  Harlequin” 
which  was  first  given  on  Friday  evening, 
March  sixtenth  and  repeated  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  March  twenty-first. 
Margaret  Hall,  “the  other  member  of 
the  Theatre  Design  course”,  conceived 
the  action.  The  theme  of  the  piece 
was  different,  and  lent  itself  well  to  pro¬ 
fessional  treatment.  The  dance  num¬ 
bers  were  created,  and  the  dramatic  ac¬ 
tion  directed  by  Edmund  Bradley ;  and 
the  scenic  details  were  arranged  by 
George  McFadden.  All  praise  is  due  Mr. 
Brewster,  whose  instruction  and  under¬ 
standing  have  made  the  work  possible, 
and  a  second  expression  of  gratitude  is 
due  Stephen  Yocobowski,  who  handled 
the  lighting. 

The  first  set,  in  black  and  white,  was 
designed  by  Margaret  Hall.  It  was  the 
simplest,  the  most  modern  in  treatment, 
and  in  a  sense,  the  best  of  the  four. 
Pierrot  of  the  anguished  eyebrows, 
Pierette  of  the  cotton  curls,  Columbine, 
the  fickle  yellow  butterfly,  never-to-be- 
caught,  Harlequin,  that  over-faithful 
king  of  entomologists  who  pursued  his 
fluttering  prize  even  to  the  Den  of 
Lucifer;  all  mingle  with  the  carnival 
crowd,  disporting  themselves  under  the 
pale  light  of  slender,  delicate  lanterns. 
Here,  Harlequin  loses  his  slippery  lady, 
and  starts  out  on  his  far-reaching  search. 

The  scenery  for  the  second  act  was 
designed  by  Leo  Cole.  The  actual  set¬ 
ting  was  very  simple,  wholly  adequate, 
and  very  beautiful  in  color.  Beneath  a 
Fairyland  tree,  a  Gypsy  camp  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  its  evening’s  entertainment. 
Into  this  camp  comes  Harlequin,  only  to 
learn  of  his  lady’s  decease.  After  some 
hesitation  he  decides  to  die  and  follow 
her. 

It  is  a  poor  show  if  there  is  not  some 
tune  in  it  which  recurs  over  and  over  in 
the  mind,  and  it  is  the  motif  song,  “Col¬ 
umbine”,  which  successfully  sings  itself 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Three  of 
the  songs  used  in  the  production  were 
composed  by  Andrew  Flagg.  Something 
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of  the  popular  ballad  element  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  popularity  of  “Columbine”, 
but  the  real  gem  of  the  three  was  the 
Lament,  sung  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  Against  a  rich  accompaniment  of 
minor  chords,  a  soaring  melody,  rising 
like  an  eerie  wind  in  a  ghostly  grove, 
up — up — dwindling  away — and  with  it 
the  soul  of  Harlequin. 

The  third  act,  designed  by  Constance 
La  Mont,  was  also  lovely  in  color. 
Through  a  lane  of  beautiful  Ladies  of 
the  Zodiac,  the  Harlequin  pursues  his 
way,  now  lured  by  the  Sun,  now  by  the 
Moon.  It  is  the  Moon  Lady,  who  leads 
him  to  the  City  of  Light,  where  he  is 
received  before  the  Golden  Gate  by  a 
venerable  St.  Peter  and  two  youthful 
lesser  saints.  St.  Peter,  in  a  warm 
orange  robe,  bends  in  greeting  but 
shakes  his  head  at  the  mention  of  Col¬ 
umbine.  Now  the  embodied  soul  of 
Harlequin  must  seek  his  Lady  in  the 
Nether  World. 

The  last  act  was  designated  by  Robert 
Blattner.  In  the  pit  of  Hell  stands  a 
lost  soul  beneath  the  reared  head  of  a 
horrible,  grinning  beast.  Loathsome  bats 
fly  out  from  the  gloomy  caverns  and 
flap  ungainly  wings.  Flames  flare  up ; 
the  tortured  soul  leaps  out  and  falls 
into  a  mad  dance.  Little  devils  appear 
and  escort  the  Chief  of  Hell  to  his 
throne.  Behind  comes  the  now  pensive 
Columbine,  weeping  a  few  feminine  tears. 
Harlequin  approaches,  prodded  by  imps. 
He  dances,  and  wins  as  a  favor,  the  re¬ 
lease  of  his  Lady.  They  go  off  together, 
leaving  Hell  in  a  Peace  that  it  had  not 
known  since  Columbine  arrived.  The 
dance  of  Harlequin  was  one  of  the  fine 
numbers  of  the  show.  It  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fluttering  and  dipping  of  a 
pale  yellow  flame  in  a  fitful  breeze. 

What  might  be  called  the  Headlining 
act,  if  this  had  been  a  more  pretentious 
production,  was  the  Dance  of  the  Lost 
Soul,  by  Mr.  Bradley.  This  was  by  far, 
the  most  professional  touch  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Bradley  is  an 
accomplished  dancer  and  his  work  is  well 
known  here. 


LOUDER  PLEASE 

How  many  of  us  interested  in  this  new 
phase  of  beauty  in  trade  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins?  Few 


enough,  indeed. 

Louder  Please  is  an  autobiography  in 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  an  im¬ 
pressive,  deaf  promoter  of  beauty  He 
shows  us  from  babyhood  up,  how  man 
gains  success.  Everything  is  there,  the 
little  school  struggles,  the  later  turmoil 
in  a  big  city,  and  finally  the  meeting 
with  Ralph  Holden. 

If  you  like  autobiography  you  will  like 
Louder  Please;  and  if  you  do  not,  I  am 
sure  you  will  enjoy  Mr.  Calkins’  book 
because  of  its  relationship  to  Art.  We 
are  introduced  to  beauty  as  a  possibility 
for  every  living  person,  and  we  begin  to 
see  visions  in  which  beauty  is  the  chief 
promoter  of  happiness.  Mr.  Calkins  en¬ 
larges  the  field  of  vision  and  stimulates 
those  engrossed  in  Art. 

Those  who  find  time  to  spend  a  few 
moments  with  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins  will 
be  repaid,  for  once  having  met  Mr.  Cal¬ 
kins,  he  becomes  so  fascinating  and  sen¬ 
sible  that  he  remains  a  companion  to 
thought. 

Ernest  Elmo  Calkins — Louder  Please . 

K.  C.  G. 


“MADE  IN  ITALY” 

Of  course  you’ve  seen  them — you 
simply  couldn’t  help  seeing  them — for 
they  are  like  the  “ubiquitous  omnibus.” 
I  remember  distinctly  when  I  first  came 
across  that  adjective  and  with  the  aid 
of  that  voluminous  text,  made  famous 
and  popular  by  the  cross  word  puzzle, 
found — to  my  delight  that  even  as  ubi 
and  qui  had  a  certain  significance,  I 
hadn’t  needed  any  help  from  Daniel  after 
all.  May  1  make  one  more  irrevelent 
statement?  That  was  the  first  and  only 
time  I  ever  voluntary  and  satisfactorily 
used  what  little  Latin  I  spent  four  years 
in  absorbing. 

To  return  to  the  matter  at  hand,  it  is  all 
a  question  of  who  made  the  huge  flag 
holders  that  cleave  to  small  post  and 
large  post,  that  lean  precariously  from 
the  corners  of  tall  show  cases,  that  greet 
you  in  fact  from  every  conceivable  angle, 
groove,  and  ledge,  and  really  look  best 
against  the  mahogany  panneling.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  we 
are  responsible  and  there  are  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that,  for  the  glory  and  honor 
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of  the  school — (ancl  for  a  small  material 
compensation,  we  hope)  five  days  of 
strenuous  and  continuous  labor  produced 
the  shields  which  may  be  seen  upon  enter¬ 
ing — even  upon  approach — the  stores  of 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

All  honor  is  due  Mr.  Porter  for  the 
very  lovely  design  which  was  enlarged 
from  the  original  three  inch  sketch  by 
him.  The  spread  of  the  sun  burst  of 
flags  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
shield  is  a  new  and  unusual  treatment. 
The  design,  while  quite  obvious,  might 
bear  a  bit  of  explanation  relative  to  the 
idea  of  art  in  trade  and  industry.  The 
peasant  type  of  woman,  symbolizing  in¬ 
dustry,  holds  a  work  of  art,  namely  a 
vase  in  her  hands.  The  conventionalized 
ocean  liner  at  the  top  of  the  shield  is 
indicative  of  commercial  interrelation  of 
nations  represented  by  the  five  flags. 
That  this  is  a  modern  movement,  both  in 
art  and  commerce,  is  shown  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  shield,  principally  the 
ship,  and  that  it  is  one  that  will  be  of 
to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day  might  be 
symbolized  by  the  futuristic  lady  on  the 
vase.  I  warrant  you  it  is  worthy  of  in¬ 
spection,  quite  deserving,  in  fact,  of  a 
place  in  the  salon. 

Still  contending  that  we  did  it,  we 
have  further  proof  in  that  Joe  photo¬ 
graphed  it  in  the  clay,  and  likewise  did 
the  friendly  photographer  with  the 
Bohemian  tie  from  Jordan’s.  He  used  to 
paint,  too,  and  studied  with  some  good 
ones,  but  to  be  a  Simon-pure  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  solve  the  problem  when  the  rent 
comes  due.  He  seemed  quite  cheerful 
about  it  even  though  his  camera  cost  him 
his  purity. 

But  if  that  isn’t  proof  enough  don’t, 
please  don’t,  ask  the  floor  walker,  after 
admiring  the  shield,  who  made  it  for  he 
may  tell  you,  alas,  that  it  was  made  in 
Italy.  If  he  should  have  an  unnecessary 
imagination  like  that,  please,  if  you  have 
the  necessary  courage  and  height,  walk 
up  to  one  and  read  in  faint,  though  leg¬ 
ible  printing  on  the  right  beside  the  lady 
on  the  vase,  Massachusetts  School  of 
Art,  Department  of  Sculpture.  If  you 
can’t  read  Roman  numerals  so  much 
the  better,  for  this  is  one  case  where 
Mr.  Porter  unintentionally  took  ten  years 
off  our  lives. 


Now  you  may  have  perceived  the  moral 
of  this  attempt  at  exposition.  Don't  be¬ 
lieve  the  floor  walker  when  he  tells  you 
Santa  Claus  is  in  the  annex. 

Rebecca  Field 


THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS 

And  Mr.  Jamison  spake  in  parable, 
saying,  “Pick  the  nuggets  as  Mr.  Porter 
drops  them.” 

Sometimes  we  pick  up  the  nuggets  of 
thought  and  advice  that  our  instructors 
are  dropping  for  us.  When  Mr.  Porter 
gave  his  talk  on  the  Pre-Paphaelites  to 
the  sophomore  class  last  week  every  one 
of  us  was  alert  and  anxious  to  learn 
what  that  mysterious  and  alluring  name 
“Pre-Raphaelite”  signifies. 

In  these  days  so  removed  from  ro¬ 
mance  and  chivalry  it  was  welcome  to 
hear  Mr.  Porter  say  that  sentiment  is 
not  necessarily  silly.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  loved  to  dream 
about  the  world,  going  back  to  the  po¬ 
etry,  myths,  ami  legends  of  the  time 
before  Raphael  for  their  inspiration. 
Their  ideal  was  to  paint  in  word  and  on 
canvas  the  beautiful  tales  of  the  world. 
They  were  to  a  great  extent  mystics,  and 
industrialism  grated  on  their  sensitive 
nerves.  Sentiment  was  dear  to  them. 

We  call  the  Pre-Rapraelites  a  school 
because  they  left  a  great  influence.  St. 
Gaudens  felt  it,  as  did  George  de  Forest 
Brush  whose  painting  of  the  mother  and 
child  in  our  Boston  Art  Museum  has  the 
wist  fulness  and  mysticism  of  Burne- 
Jones’  or  Rosetti’s  portraits. 

America  always  looks  outside  for  her 
art.  This  may  be  seen  by  her  adoption 
of  the  Russian  ballet  influence  in  drama, 
music,  and  art. 

“America  looks  for  novelty  more  than 
contemplation,”  remarked  Mr.  Porter. 
This  in  itself  is  a  nugget  for  contem¬ 
plation. 


HARLEQUIN  MAKES  ME 
WONDER 

People  took  the  roles  of  celestial  be¬ 
ings  so  gladly,  we  assume  they  liked  to 
know  how  it  feels,  since  they  may  never 
become  celestial  in  truth.  As  for  the 
devils,  they  were  delicious.  I  think  I’ll 
have  to  go  to  Hell  after  all. 
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ON  COMMUTING 


“Terrible  the  way  this  car  creeps.  We 
waste  so  much  time  every  day.”  I  mur¬ 
mur  an  affirmative  answer  and  settle 
down  comfortably.  I  really  don’t  mind 
the  waste  of  time,  but  I  know  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  my  companion. 

“These  one-man  cars  rock  all  over  the 
place.”  Perhaps  they  do,  but  I  don’t 
mind  it.  I  have  a  lingering  affection  for 
a  one-man  car.  A  large  car  with  a  trailer 
is  such  an  aristocrat  it  merely  tolerates 
its  passengers,  but  a  one-man  car  opens 
its  very  heart  to  one  in  its  own  cozy  way. 
I  get  on  when  the  car  is  practically  empty 
and  pick  my  seat  with  great  care.  The 
sun  pours  in  over  the  shiny,  smooth  seat. 
I  have  a  book,  or  someone  near  me  has 
a  paper.  Today  I  do  not  dream,  for  a 
friend  sits  beside  me. 

My  friend  gets  out  at  the  next  stop. 
With  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  for  my 
own  ease  I  watch  her  thread  her  way 
through  the  packed  aisle.  Her  progress 
is  punctuated  by  unexpected  jerks  and 
slides.  Mr.  Dolittle’s  paper  is  thrust  in 
his  face,  and  at  a  sudden  stop  the  whole 
line  collapes  like  an  accordion. 

A  man  settles  down  beside  me,  spread¬ 
ing  out  his  coat  in  an  exasperating  man¬ 
ner  and  opening  his  paper  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  always  had  people 


make  room  for  him.  I  could  move 
over  a  few  inches  but  I  don’t.  He  folds 
his  paper  vertically  and  turns  pages  with 
the  ease  of  great  practice.  I  never 
could  do  that.  I  must  learn.  It’s  ont  of 
the  earmarks  of  a  good  commuter. 

The  plunge  into  the  subway  stops  with 
the  usually  jarring  jerk.  After  we  re¬ 
gain  our  balance  we  leave  the  car. 

The  crowd  sweeps  by.  The  click  of 
high  heels,  thud  of  the  sturdy  ones,  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  greeting,  the  screeching  of  a 
car  turning  upstairs — these  blend  and  a 
strange  rhythm  in  it  all  makes  me  glad 
I  am  a  part  of  the  crowd.  The  turn- 
styles  click,  and  people  stream  by,  a 
freshness  is  in  each  face,  not  yet  dis¬ 
pelled  by  too  many  conflicting  forces. 

The  train  carries  us  out  while  we  sit 
and  stare  at  each  other,  or  read  sug¬ 
gestive  ads  and  balance.  Papers  block 
out  faces,  the  roar  drowns  conversation. 
T  here  is  the  hum,  the  flash  of  passing 
lights  in  the  night  of  the  tunnel,  the 
stop,  slide  of  doors,  press  of  crowds, 
and  then  the  hum  again.  All  the  time, 
the  ads  stare  passively, — gleaming  teeth, 
best  sellers,  immaculate  collars,  and  as 
we  pause  at  a  station,  “Make  your  kLses 
worth  stealing!”  It  is  just  as  sensible 
as  changing  to  Reis  Underwear. 
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The  black  walls  drop  away  and  the 
sun  slides  over  my  shoulder  and  across 
the  aisle.  We  crane  our  necks  as  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  bridge  and  set  our 
watches  by  the  Carter’s  Ink  sign.  The 
river  is  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  the 
mist  over  Boston  drying  away.  That 
rugged  silhouette  against  the  skyline  is 
lovely.  There’s  the  dome  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Church,  the  Old  South  Tow¬ 
er,  the  chimney  pots  and  roof  tops  hold¬ 
ing  so  much  of  busy,  busy  life.  One  is 
mindful  of  figures  through  the  years 
who  knew  this  spot,  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla,  stern  Puritan  governors,  red 
men  and  red  coats,  poets  and  painter ; 
memory  brings  back  the  voice  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks,  thunder  of  Garrison, 
Holmes,  and  the  sages  who  came  here 
for  culture.  Boston — Boston  is  incredi¬ 
bly  beautiful  in  the  morning  light. 
‘‘Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more 
fair.” 

Some  of  the  glory  of  it  stays  in  my 
heart  so  that  when  we  plunge  into  the 
tunnel  again  and  I  struggle  up  to  the 
confusion  of  Park  Street,  I  feel  a  little 
dazed  and  tremulous.  A  wild  dash  and 
reckless  dodging  bring  me  to  Stop  I  and 
my  subway  car.  From  the  window  I 
watch  the  crowd  blur  away.  The  black 
walls  of  the  tunnel  are  soothing. 

Let  me  think.  Life  today?  I  have 
no  paper  and  the  store  will  be  closed. 
What  was  that  at  the  “Met”?  I’ll  bet 
Earnest  L.  Major  will  tack  up  a  notice 
for  us  to  go.  I  wonder  if  those  cough 
drops  are  good.  I  owe  the  man  in  the 
drug  store  six  cents,  mustn’t  forget. 
Copley,  Copley,  so  soon?  9.15  and  I 
have  forgotten  to  do  my  Perspective. 

One  cannot  escape  the  world.  Lurid 
colors  flare  out.  Dora  Divine  in  Stark 
Love.  Hobart  Holmes  in  The  Fireman's 
Knuckles.  While  in  Boston  Visit  the 
Public  Library.  “Yes,”  I  add,  “and  try 
to  find  the  ‘glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold 
of  form.’” 

In  Copley  Square  the  sharp  wind 
smooths  over  the  confused  impressions. 
Clear  coldness  brings  back  to  my  mind 
the  early  freshness  of  the  day.  I  enter 
school ;  I  did  forget  the  six  cents  at  the 
drug  store. 

If  the  morning  seems  glorious  who  can 
forget  the  going  home.  A  gray  veil  of 
smoke  drifts  across  the  gold  and  rose 


and  blue  of  the  sky  above  the  train  yard. 
I  thrill  to  an  artful  dodge  of  traffic,  dash 
down  the  subway  stairs,  slide  my  ticket 
under  the  glass  and  lurch  onto  an  out¬ 
bound  car.  The  sensation  is  especially 
joyful  if  one  carries  a  lantern  or  a 
drawing  board. 

Do  you  look  at  people’s  faces  on  the 
way  home?  They  may  say  tired,  glad 
dreaming  or  rudely,  keep  your  eyes  to 
yourself.  Faces  are  relaxed  by  weari¬ 
ness.  Eyes  dimmed  by  pain,  sorrow7  or 
gleaming  with  the  hope  of  an  evening 
out.  I  am  rather  numb  by  the  end 
of  the  day,  so  it  doesn’t  matter  to  me  if 
people  like  what  I  do  or  not.  I  manage 
my  burdens  as  gracefully  as  1  can,  and 
get  a  conception  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  from  everyone’s  newspaper.  It 
is  really  a  waste  to  buy  my  own  news 
sheet.  One  is  always  thrust  in  my  face. 

The  river  is  very  lovely  at  night.  The 
Tech  buildings  in  a  cluster  with  a  dome 
and  the  stain  of  sunset  behind  them  are 
not  part  of  America.  They  are  some 
foreign  land  I  never  saw,  but  have  al¬ 
ways  known.  When  it  is  dark  and  my 
train  swings  out  on  the  bridge,  the  blue 
of  river  and  sky  meet  and  the  lights 
gleam  forth  from  side  to  side. 

At  Harvard  Square  the  crowd  yields 
to  the  will  of  the  starter,  who  sends  his 
call  with  all  the  importance  of  Chanti¬ 
cleer.  In  and  out  I  make  my  way  up  to 
my  stop,  dodging  the  eddies  that  form 
near  car  landings,  brushed  by  the  rough 
coats,  the  fur  coats,  the  smooth  coats. 
My  place  is  the  rear  of  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  semi-circle.  The  unfeeling  backs  in 
a  solid  mass  intone  their  slogan  “You 
shall  not  pass.”  A  line  of  people  spread 
in  back  of  me  and  I  find  myself  just  a 
portion  of  a  layer  of  matter  that  can 
move  only  when  the  spirit  wills  it  to. 
There  is  a  roar  ’neath  my  feet,  in  my 
head,  in  my  heart,  and  a  surge  upward 
to  a  huge  yellow  body.  I  am  fastened 
across  the  bar  of  the  doonvay  and  the 
conductor  wrenches  me  free.  The  lan¬ 
tern  or  drawing  board  have  knocked 
someone’s  hat  into  a  new  style,  but  I  get 
a  seat. 

What  does  it  matter,  the  eternal  rush? 
I  am  on  my  way  home  in  truth  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  car  at  last.  The  wind  is 
sharp  in  the  dusk,  the  trees  bare  and 
Continued  on  Page  24 
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Demeter  and  Persephone — Bryson  Burroughs 
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Continued  from  Page  21 
lovely  where  the  fan  of  twigs  spreads 
across  the  sky.  I  have  a  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  lost  and  scan  my  day  to  see  what 
I  have  missed.  My  eyes  stray  up. 
the  answer  comes  and  the  spell  of  the 
city  crowds  blends  in.  A  gold,  crescent 
moon  gleams  out  guided  on  by  just  one 
star. 


OLD  MARBLEHEAD 

Blue  sky,  bluer  sea,  a  sweep  of  yellow 
sand, 

Grey  gulls  low  swooping  o’er  a  sunlit 
land, 

,  Combers  resounding  through  deep  cav- 
erned  rocks, 

Lapping  and  pounding  ’gainst  old 
wharves  and  docks, 

Houses  a-huddle,  streets  a-wind  all  ways 
Suggesting  the  glamour  of  long  vanished 
days ; 

Land  of  Enchantment,  wherever  you 
tread, 

Seaport  of  Romance!  Quaint  old  Marble¬ 
head  ! 

%  $  H: 

A  rugged,  rock-ribbed  promontory  dip¬ 
ping  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic; 
its  ledgy  backbone  crowded  with  weather¬ 
beaten  houses  and  zig-zagging  streets 
that  seem  to  wander  aimlessly ;  this  is 
old  Marblehead.  The  tang  of  old  sea 
tales  lingers  yet  in  the  breeze  there,  the 
romance  of  generations  of  sea-faring 
peoples  long  since  dead.  The  savor  of  old 
myths  and  legends  of  those  who  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  the  thrill 
of  a  yarn  about  bloodthirsty  pirates  who 
frequented  her  shores  long  ago. 

I  would  lead  you  to  an  old  house  I 
know  there,  dropped  boldly  on  a  ledge 
bathed  in  the  sea ;  its  windows  splashed 
by  the  salt  spray  in  time  of  storm.  An 
old  lady  lives  there,  her  skin  as  seamed 
and  as  weather-stained  as  the  cliffs  on 
which  she  dwells.  Rocking  gently  in  her 
chair  overlooking  the  sea,  she,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  tells  a  tale  you  “cannot 
choose  but  hear.” 

For  many,  many  years  the  tiny  house 
in  which  she  lives  was  merely  a  fisher¬ 
man’s  hut.  Proudly  she  will  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  great  beams  across  the  low  ceil¬ 
ing,  now  covered  with  curiously  pat¬ 
terned  paper.  “These  were  the  old  dry¬ 
ing  racks,”  she  says,  “my  grandfather 


hung  his  daily  haul  of  fish  on  them  to  be 
cured.  He  would  sail  off  to  the  Banks 
for  days  and  days,  and  my  grandmother 
would  scan  the  waters  praying  for  the 
speedy  return  of'  his  craft.  When  my 
father  married  he  converted  the  old  shack 
into  a  dwelling  place,  and  here  I’ve  lived 
ever  since.” 

The  queer  little  house  gives  one  the 
sensation  of  being  in  a  boat.  Its  windows 
are  very  tiny,  and  through  them  one 
catches  glimpses  of  blue  sea.  Its  floors 
are  warped  and  uneven,  thus  suggesting 
the  pitching  sensation  felt  in  a  boat. 
Cumbersome  old  chairs,  backed  with  old 
fashioned  “tidies”  clutter  the  small  floor 
space.  The  uneven  window  sills  are 
lined  with  geranium  pots,  and  the  walls 
with  queer  shaped  cupboards  filled  with 
heavy  dishes.  There  seem  to  be  corners 
everywhere,  and  in  each  of  them  is  placed 
a  large  sea  shell;  a  trophy  of  some  fish¬ 
erman’s  voyage. 

When  asked  if  she  would  ever  move 
away  from  her  odd  little  home,  the  old 
lady  replies,  “Nothing  but  a  tidal  wave 
can  ever  remove  me  from  my  stand  here 
at  the  land’s  edge.”  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
habitant  of  old  Marblehead,  living  mid 
the  glamor  of  far-off  days,  and  listening 
always  to  the  pounding  of  the  sea. 

Trudging  over  the  crooked  and  wind¬ 
ing  streets  of  the  town,  one  concludes 
that  they  have  grown  from  the  natural 
pathways  picked  out  between  the  bald 
ledges.  Everywhere  these  rocks  appear ; 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  soil 
enough  to  cover  them.  At  the  shore’s 
edge,  like  valiant  warriors,  they  guard 
the  town,  defying  the  fury  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  sea. 

Huddled  close  by  each  other,  the  old 
houses  jut  out  into  the  streets;  the  ever 
twisting  streets,  endless  because  one 
merely  turns  a  sharp  corner  to  be  merged 
into  another.  A  labyrinth  of  winding 
roadlcts.  Friendly,  simple,  houses,  warm 
grey  in  color,  a  perfect  harmony  against 
the  setting  of  the  rocks.  Beautiful  with 
the  play  of  sunlight,  and  soft,  mellow 
shadows,  over  their  rough  surfaces ;  won¬ 
derful  through  a  blue-gold  mist  of  early 
morning;  dignified  and  sombre  in  the 
dripping  wetness  of  a  sea  fog.  Some 
of  them  have  put  on  coats  of  paint,  a 
concession  to  modernity,  whose  vanity 
their  weather  beaten  compeers  seem  to 
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recognize ;  sea  air  is  very  hard  on  paint ! 
In  several  different  places  houses  have 
suffered  amputations  to  prevent  blind 
corners  which  are  tabooed  by  the  motor¬ 
ist  of  today,  and  ends  have  been  cut  off 
to  widen  a  town  byway. 

Old  Marblehead!  Thrilling,  breathing 
the  power  and  magic  of  the  sea,  where 
still 

“Old  buildings  stand  your  path  beside, 
Old  habitants  black-skinned  with  age, 
Who  silently  their  time  abide 
And  look  far  past  you  in  their  gaze, 
Back  to  the  far-off  fishing  days 
In  Marblehead.” 

Ellen  G.  Weed. 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE  OF 
NIGHTGOWNS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
that  unique  and  now-believed-to-be-indis- 
pensable  garment,  the  nightgown,  was 
first  invented?  Of  course,  long,  long  ago 
nightgowns  were  quite  unheard  of ; 
indeed,  fig-leaves  were  decreed  by 
Madame  Fashion  to  be  the  only  thing 
for  the  fashionable  person  to  wear. 
But  Fashion  always  was  and  always 
will  be  an  erratic  creature,  so  after  three 
or  four  generations  she  decided  that 
there  must  be  a  change.  Things  could 
not  go  on  this  way  much  longer,  fig- 
leaves  being  positively  passe ;  so  we  see 
the  first  uprising  against  Fashion  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  garden  of  Adam  V  and 
Eve  V. 

“It’s  no  use  talking,”  said  Adam  to 
Eve,  “You've  just  got  to  stop  flirting 
with  that  cowardly,  low-living  serpent 
that’s  always  hanging  around  the  apple- 
tree.  You  see  what  happened  to  our 
grandparents,  five  generations  removed, 
just  because  Old  Lady  Eve  was  as 
irresponsible  and  silly  as  you  are.  Now 
this  snake  business  has  got  to  stop  right 
now.  I’m  not  going  to  have  my  wife 
hanging  around  with  any  pink  tea,  lounge 
lizard.” 

“If  3^ou  don’t  stop  abusing  me  I  shall 
go  home  to  Mother  and  you  can  do 
your  own  cooking.  Here  I’ve  been  wear¬ 
ing  the  same  fig  leaf  for  the  past  couple 
of  aeons,  so  you  could  waste  all  your 
money  on  yourself.  That’s  just  like  a 
man,  always  thinking  of  himself.  My 
mother  told  me  that  the  Adam  family 
was  always  stingy  and  looking  for 


trouble.  She  said  her  mother  told  her 
that.  I  wish  I’d  had  sense  enough  to 
marry  the  serpent.  At  least,  lie’s  a 
gentleman.” 

“Cackle,  cackle,”  said  Adam  rudely. 
“Leave  it  to  a  woman  to  talk  herself 
pink  in  the  face  and  not  say  anything. 
Why  don’t  you  go  out  and  pick  some 
more  fig-leaves  and  make  another  dress 
if  that’s  what  you’re  fussing  about?  I 
saw  some  nice  ones  on  the  way  home.” 

“Yes,  you  saw  them,  but  of  course  it 
would  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to 
stop  and  pick  them  for  me.  You  come 
back  and  tell  me  about  it !  I  hope  I 
never  see  another  fig-leaf,  they’re  so 
hopelessly  out  of  fashion.  I  want  a 
new  gown,  something  different,  that  no 
one’s  ever  had  before.” 

This  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  night¬ 
gowns,  you  say  crossly?  Wait  a  while; 
every  story  must  have  its  beginning. 

At  this  point  in  the  dialogue  Eve  V 
turned  her  back  on  poor  Adam.  And 
Adam,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
started  out  of  the  garden,  first  reaching 
absent-mindedly  in  the  sugar-bowl  and 
putting  several  lumps  in  his  pocket.  Now 
Adam,  for  all  his  pretended  indifference, 
really  liked  Eve.  This  sudden  desire  of 
hers  for  something  new  and  different 
quite  disturbed  him.  In  fact,  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he’d  come  home  with 
a  new  gown  or  know  the  reason  why. 
He  questioned  several  of  the  birds  and 
beasts  that  he  met,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  to  know,  or  care,  what  the  latest 
thing  out  was.  He  became  very  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  animal  kingdom  and 
turned  his  attention  td  the  vegetable 
world.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  looking 
at  a  gorgeous  maple,  aflame  with  red 
and  orange  and  golden-brown  leaves. 
Eve  would  look  well  in  a  gown  of  those 
leaves  with  her  long,  dark  hair  and  olive 
coloring,  but  Adam  passed  on  with  a 
sigh.  No  doubt  they’d  be  very  becoming, 
but  they  were  a  little  too  commonplace. 
At  a  pool  of  blue  and  green  and  silvery 
water  he  gazed  longingly.  Eve  would 
be  quite  stunning  in  those  colors,  but  it 
was  really  a  little  different.  No  one 
had  ever  had  a  dress  made  of  a  forest 
pool.  Several  glossy  black  bears  he 
passed  by  without  a  glance.  Eve  always 
had  a  fur  coat  in  winter,  so  that  would 
be  no  attraction.  A  field  of  nodding 
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buttercups  caught  his  glance  next.  She’d 
look  almost  like  a  buttercup,  herself,  in 
a  dress  of  those,  only  more  beautiful. 
Cuttercups  didn't  have  provocative  black 
eyes  and  red  lips.  Primroses, — ah, 
what  a  gorgeous  Eve  she  would  be 
in  those,  all  flushed  and  primrosy 
herself !  But  no,  the  thorns  were  too 
many;  they  might  tear  her  white  arms. 

Poor  Adam,  this  was  a  difficult  busi¬ 
ness,  gowning  for  a  woman,  and  a 
woman  like  Eve.  He  sat  down  on  a 
stone  and  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  already  the  sun 
had  gone  down  and  the  silver  moon  was 
climbing  in  the  sky.  He  took  a  lump  of 
sugar  and  began  to  chew  it  thoughfully. 
A  sorry  business,  this.  Several  huge 
white  moths  flitted  about  his  head  and 
one  perched  daintly  on  the  sugar,  its 
white  wings  opening  and  closing.  Adam 
placed  the  other  lumps  of  sugar  on  the 
ground  and  soon  hundreds  of  moths 
were  fluttering  about  him,  nibbling  on 
them  daintily.  The  leader  was  a  gor¬ 
geous  thing  with  wings  like  velvet,  and 
color  like  the  soft  white  of  snow,  or  the 
cool  silver  of  the  moon. 

“We  die  tonight,  friend  Adam,”  he 
said,  in  a  soft  husky  voice.  “You  know 
we  moths  have  a  short  life,  but  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  one.  We’d  like  to  do 
something  for  you,  you've  given  us  such 
a  jolly  feed.  Just  say  the  word.  What 
would  you  like?” 

Adam  told  him  his  trouble  and  the 
moth  leader  thought  so  hard  he  twisted 
his  feelers  into  a  Turk’s  head  knot ! 
Suddenly  he  rubbed  his  wings  together 
with  a  delightful  chuckle.  “I  have  it ! 
Our  wings,  my  friend,  our  wings !  When 
we  die  we  will  lie  closely  together,  and 
as  our  last  breath  goes,  they’ll  join  in  one 
sheer  mass.  Surely,  Eve  could  ask  for 
no  more  beautiful  gown  than  one  of 
moths’  wings.” 

Well,  you  may  be  sure  Adam  was  tick¬ 
led  with  this  offer,  and  thanked  the  leader 
profusely.  Soon  the  moths  began  to 
sink  in  soft,  white  masses  on  the  ground, 
their  lovely  wings  moving  slower  and 
slower  until  there  was  only  a  gossamer, 
filmy  mound  of  silver-white  on  the  earth. 
There  were  three  places  where  the  wing- 
tips  had  not  touched  and  Adam  wondered 
if  this  would  make  any  difference  to  Eve. 


He  gathered  the  delicate  stuff  in  his  arms 
and  hurried  through  the  forest. 

He  found  Eve  in  the  garden,  weeping 
saltily  and  lustily.  He  had  never  stayed 
out  so  late  before,  and  she  was  sure  he 
had  been  eaten  by  a  bear.  When  she 
saw  him  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  said  she  didn’t  care  if  she 
never  had  another  dress,  if  only  he 
wouldn’t  stay  away  so  long.  Adam 
grinned  to  think  that  she  had  missed  him 
and  then  pulled  the  dainty  cloud  from 
behind  him  and  held  it  before  Eve’s 
wondering  eyes. 

“Here  it  is,  a  new  gown  for  you.  And 
what  do  you  think  it’s  made  of  ?  Moths’ 
wings  !” 

Eve  took  it  with  her  eyes  shining 
until  they  made  the  moon  look  dim,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  she  did  when  she 
saw  the  three  holes?  She  slipped  her 
head  through  the  biggest  one,  and  her 
arms  through  the  other  two,  and  then 
she  improvised  the  first  “back-to-nature- 
dance”  while  Adam  cut  himself  a  reed, 
and  piped  her  a  tune,  thereby  stealing  a 
march  on  Pan. 

“It’s  my  nightgown,”  sang  Eve,  “I’ll 
wear  my  fig  dress  only  day  times,  but 
this,  made  from  moths’  wings  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  shall  be  my  night¬ 
gown  and  no  other.  I’ll  even  wear  it  to 
bed,  though  I  shan’t  sleep  a  wink  think¬ 
ing  how  beautiful  it  is.” 

Adam  grinned  some  more,  and  Eve 
kissed  him,  and  all  was  peace  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  for  Eve  had  her  new 
night  gown. 

If  you  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
record,  hie  yourself  to  your  Copley 
Square  Library  and  there,  in  countless 
books  on  Costumes  and  Costuming  read 
history  for  yourself. 

Marjorie  Oliver 


According  to  answers  of  Freshmen  in 
a  recent  examination,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Copley  Square  Library  lions  was : 
Augusta  St.  Gaudens,  Augustace  St. 
Gaudens,  St.  Godins,  Louis  St.  Augustine, 
Louis  St.  Gordon,  Louis  St.  Gauden, 
St.  Gawdins,  Ix>uie  St.  Godards,  St. 
Gordon,  Louie  St.  Gorden,  St.  Goddens, 
St.  Garden,  and  St.  Gordans. 
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CONTEMPORARY  ART 

After  assimilating  for  several  years, 
through  Miss  Munsterberg’s  lectures  and 
local  exhibits,  an  idea  of  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  painting,  I  am  trying  to  get 
“in  tune"  with  modern  art.  If  I  had 
never  seen  a  Rembrandt  a  Rapheal  or  a 
Leonardo,  and  had  absolutely  no  back¬ 
ground  of  the  history  of  art  to  influence 
my  taste,  would  1  like  this  ultra-modern 
art?  This  question  of  whether  we  are 
born  with  only  primitive  instincts  and 
no  inherited  background  of  culture  is 
still  puzzling  the  biologists  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  them  to  find  out. 

The  idea  of  letting  one’s  entirely  un¬ 
prejudiced  tastes  develop  with  contem¬ 
porary  art  is  worth  thinking  about.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  rid  even  tempor¬ 
arily  of  the  universally  accepted  ideas 
concerning  fine  art,  but  the  experiment 
is  rather  interesting.  Most  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  modern  painters  have  tried  to 
do  this  consciously  or  otherwise  and  with 
apparent  success. 

Contemporary  art  is  an  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  so  “they"  say.  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  definition  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  twentieth  century.  It 
was,  “Do  what  you  please,  and  do  it 
quick  !" 

According  to  that,  the  ultra-modern 
artist  certainly  paints  by  his  philosophy 
without  reference  to  tradition  or  conven¬ 
tion  and  as  speedlv  as  possible,  judging 
by  the  sketchy  results  on  his  canvas. 
Therefore,  to  fully  appreciate  what 
modernists  are  doing  we  must  forget 
the  history  of  art  and  all  our  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  of  what  a  painting  should  be 
and  approach  the  subject  with  a  mind 
entirely  empty  of  everything  but  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Be  yourself,  forget  all 
you  ever  heard  about  art,  and  see  if  this 
modernism  strikes  an  answering  note  in 
your  heart.  (This  is  just  a  theory,  re¬ 
member.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  work¬ 
able  one.) 

Almost  unconsciously  I  have  chosen 
the  most  radical  type  of  modern  art  to 
discuss,  for  even  though  I  may  happen 
to  dislike  it,  nevertheless  it  makes  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  topic  of  conversation.  Extrem¬ 
ists,  such  as  burglars  and  homicides,  al¬ 
ways  manage  to  occupy  the  headlines, 
whereas  people  of  more  character  but 


with  less  startling  habits  are  only  writ¬ 
ten  up  in  “Who's  Who ”  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biographies.  Startling  though  it 
may  be,  or  crude,  there  are  times  when 
modern  art  reveals  a  deep  force  which 
may  sometimes  express  an  idea.  Though 
we  are  disturbed  by  its  angularity,  we 
hope  to  find  in  it  a  trend  which  will  ex¬ 
press  our  modern  civilization  adequately. 

The  other  side  of  contemporary  art 
less  ultra-modern  but  direct,  simple  and 
satisfying,  my  inherited  or  acquired  idea 
of  beauty  in  art  I  found  in  Mr.  Shar- 
mon’s  exhibition  at  the  Guild.  My  first 
impression,  comparing  it  to  the  riotous 
interlude  at  Jordan’s,  was  “How  tame!" 
But  five  minutes  later  I  thought,  “What 
an  eloquent  tameness  !’’ 

“In  painting’  as  in  eloquence,  the 
greater  your  strength,  the  quieter  will  be 
your  manner.” 

That  charming  platitude  seemed  in¬ 
evitable.  It  escaped  in  spite  of  me,  but 
it  really  does  apply  rather  well.  The 
megaphone  style  of  the  ultra-moderns 
seems  futile  beside  the  quiet,  thoughtful 
creations  of  men  who,  though  recognized 
as  artists,  have  never  lost  the  habit  of 
study.  These  approach  a  new  canvas 
with  something  of  reverence  and  care  as 
to  the  beauty  and  sincerity  of  the  result. 

Marjorie  E.  Root 


SIC  VITA 

Up  another  flight  or  two, 

Much  too  dead  for  life; 

Lost  a  locker  key  or  two, 

All  we  know  is  strife. 

Lend  a  strip  of  car  tickets, 

Let’s  go  to  the  “Met,” 

What’s  the  history  home-lesson? 
Done  your  perspective. yet? 

What  on  earth  is  wrong  up  here? 

Arms  and  legs  won’t  come. 

Let  me  take  your  scratcher  please, 
Hurrah  !  The  pose  is  done  ! 

Emmy 


To  succeed  in  Art,  you  need  not  only 
technique  but  also  the  power  to  cere¬ 
brate. 
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FRESHMEN  NEWS 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  from  a 
bulletin  posted  by  Dean  Wilder  that  we 
were  to  be  granted  a  personal  interview 
immediately.  We  were  more  than  sur¬ 
prised  when,  upon  presenting  ourselves 
thirty  strong  at  his  door,  we  were 
dishonored  by  the  gift  of  two  or  three 
or  more  charming  blue  cards  testifying 
our  inadequacy.  Whether  we  were 
treated  gently,  impersonally,  coldly, 
indignantly,  it  was  a  blow.  In  high 
school — the  old  cry  !• — we  were  allowed 
at  least  to  flunk  gracefully,  but  here  we 
must  pass  everything.  There  is  a  lot  to 
be  said  for  such  an  arrangement.  From 
now  on  we  shall  not  even  dream  that  it 
were  possible  to  fail ;  we  shall  fixate 
upon  the  prospect  of  eternal  success.  Else 
we  choose  the  gate,  the  henceforth 
undarkened  threshold,  the  cold,  bitter 
world. 

Yet  in  spite  of  institutional  difficulties 
we  are  just  beginning  to  feel  that  we 
belong.  We  can  grapple  successfully  with 
the  sophomores  in  the  fight  over  easels 
on  fourth  floor.  We  can  give  delightful 
teas.  We  are  singled  out  to  give  memo¬ 
rable  performances  in  school  entertain¬ 
ments.  We  can  discuss  modern  art,  we 
can  read  hieroglyphics,  we  can  paint  eggs, 
we  can  design  rosettes.  We  know  that 
the  Ho  Wo  bird  can  light  only  on  the 
Wu  Tong  tree;  that  red  is  darker  than 
yellow  and  brighter  than  yellow ;  that 
lilies  have  six  stamens,  and  that  there 
is,  after  all,  an  easier  way  to  stretch 
water-color  paper ;  that  canvas  comes 
also  on  stretchers  and  even  by  the  yard ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  commercial 
art ;  that  art  is  not  what  we  think  it  is. 

The  tough  part  of  it  is  that  just  as 
we  get  settled  down  to  work,  Spring 
comes  to  lead  us  astray.  Spring,  with 
trilly,  thrilly  birds,  and  shy  greennesses 
showing  here  and  there,  and  soft,  warm 
air,  and  the  promise  of  swimming  and 
tennis.  Spring,  that  means  flowers  and 


sunny  skies  and  all  the  luscious  senti¬ 
mentality  we  care  to  see  in  it.  But  Spring 
has  no  argument  with  our  work.  If  we 
can  overlook  the  sentimental  associations 
she  holds  for  our  adolescent  minds,  if 
we  can  see  that  she  means  hope  and  life 
and  energy  springing  up  in  Nature,  and 
through  Nature  in  us  who  are  part  of  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  think 
of  neglecting  our  work,  which  is  our  life 
and  hope,  for  her. 


FROM  THE  SOPHOMORES 

Sophomore  activities,  for  the  present, 
confine  themselves  to  the  domain  where 
only  the  initiated,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  countersign  are  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  locked  portals  of  Room 
5  after  3  :45  o’clock  on  certain  days  of 
the  week.  Mysterious  communications 
from  the  “Jolly  Three”  appearing 
suddenly  on  every  corner  cause  one  to 
suspect  blackhand  societies,  conspiracy, 
and  the  like;  yet  “Jolly  Three”  suggests 
the  Muses,  too. 

Speaking  of  the  Muses,  we  were  well 
pleased  with  the  sophomores’  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  recent  pagent,  Harlequin. 
Indeed  the  diversities  of  our  character 
were  well  reflected  as  we  saw  the 
versatility  of  the  Wearers  of  the  Brown 
in  the  guise  of  scene-painter,  gypsy, 
monk,  Harlequin,  and  the  great  Saint 
Peter.  To  the  freshmen  go  the  laurels 
for  portraying  angels  and  devils .  equally 
well. 

Since  our  return  from  the  Spring  recess 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  of  Olive  Lawson’s 
illness  and  of  Ida  Lillian’s  sudden 
departure  from  our  midst.  At  a  special 
class  meeting,  Faith  Hale  was  elected 
to  succeed  Ida  as  our  class  secretary  and 
we  wish  her  success. 


THE  JUNIORS 

The  calendar  says  it  is  spring.  But 
even  without  this  reminder,  we  would 
know  what  is  happening,  for  the  signs 
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are  many  and  varied.  We  appreciate 
the  tolerance  and  sympathy  of  our 
teachers  at  this  season  when  the  charcoal 
loses  its  enchantment  and  we  spend  our 
days  languishing  across  a  window  sill. 

Is  it  partly  to  contemplate  the  latest 
fashions  parading  in  the  street?  Then 
let  us  turn  and  view  our  own  classmates, 
the  teacher  trainers,  in  their  array  of 
colorful  tied-and-dyed  scarfs.  Or  re¬ 
member  the  Fashion  Show  given  us  one 
day  in  Assembly  by  the  class  of  Costume 
Design.  The  show  was  splendid  and 
ended  forever  our  worries  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Costume  Designers,  at 
least,  for  now  we  know  that  one  can 
hang  out  the  sign  “Dressmaking  Made 
Easy”  with  assured  success.  We  actually 
saw  a  complete  dress  draped  within  five 
minutes.  The  demonstration  was  made 
by  Dorothy  Smith  and  Marion  Greene. 

There  is  something  that  always  happens 
once  a  year,  but  not  often  as  delightfully 
and  successfully  as  this  year.  At  least, 
we  like  to  think  so.  I  refer  to  Harlequin. 
This  was  the  annual  play  directed  by  Mr. 
Brewster  and  was  presented  by  the 
classes  of  Stage  Craft  and  Theater 
Design.  Edmund  Bradley,  a  graduate 
of  our  school,  directed  the  dancing. 
Margaret  Hall  wrote  the  pantomime  and 
also  took  the  part  of  Columbine  who 
brought  about  the  sorrows  and  wander¬ 
ings  of  her  lover,  Harlequin.  We  could 
not  quite  decide  which  was  the  more 
delightful,  Harlequin  pounding  in  vain 
on  the  golden  Gate  of  Heaven  or 
combating  the  furies  of  Hell.  But  of 
course  we  were  all  sufficiently  relieved 
by  the  “live-happily-ever-after”  climax. 
The  performance,  given  first  on  the  16th 
of  March,  was  repeated  the  following 
Wednesday  in  Assembly,  and  will  be 
offered  again  on  the  13th  of  April.  It 
is  worth  seeing — even  three  times. 

Rachf.l  Clapp 


SENIOR  NOTES 

Spring  vacation,  earlier  than  usual, 
has  gone  on  record  as  a  week  of  fair 
weather  and  festival,  begun  the  previous 
evening  by  the  Senior  Prom.  This  was 
the  last  dance  of  the  class  of  ’28,  this 
the  last  spring  vacation.  Soon  will  be 
the  last  school  picnic,  and  then  the  last 
day  of  school ! !  How  futile  to  even  so 
much  as  comment  on  the  flight  of  time; 


rather,  let  us  hark  back  to  the  pleasant 
memories  of  the  prom,  (individual 
details  to  be  supplied  per  se)  held  this 
year  at  the  Copley  Plaza.  If  there  was  a 
rumor  current  that  Lindy  was  to  be  feted 
there  some  time  during  the  evening,  it 
was  not  justified  during  our  trancend- 
ency — but  the  very  fact  that  he  had 
dined  there  earlier  in  the  day  and  some 
of  us  had  seen  him,  was  just  a  bit  of  an 
added  thrill.  Celestia,  Dorothy,  Ruth, 
Ronald  and  Gus  comprised  our  capable 
committee,  and  Mr  and  Airs.  Farnum, 
Air.  and  Airs.  Cowell  were  the  obliging 
patrons  and  patronesses. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  theses, 
but  at  present  it  is  a  most  painful  subject 
and  I  shall  refrain  from  further  com¬ 
ment.  Alurals  likewise  are  a  problem 
now  but,  happily,  they  are  to  be  treated 
later  in  the  year.  And  since  brevity  has 
been  termed  the  soul  of  wit,  may  this 
suffice — for  is  it  not  enough  to  reach 
the  soul ? 


FOGG  ART  MUSEUM 

Like  the  school  for  art  training  in 
Mexico,  the  Indian  exhibit  at  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  is  the  result  of  a  movement 
to  revive  interest  in  the  old  Indian  tra¬ 
ditions  through  art.  The  majority  of  the 
work  came  from  Indians  in  and  around 
Santa  Fe.  Though  they  mirror  what 
we  already  know  regarding  fiesta  and 
hunting  scenes,  they  are  singularly  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  standpoint  of  design 
and  technique,  as  well  as  being  beautiful 
in  color.  The  conventionalized  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sun  and  the  twelve  hours 
of  daylight  was  especially  amusing. 
Paintings  by  Ma-Pe-We  and  Awatisireh 
done  on  dark  paper  with  tempora  color 
depicted  the  hunting  of  deer  and  buffalo ; 
the  animals  in  action  were  surprisingly 
well  drawn  and  had  a  nice  decorative 
treatment  which  was  further  enhanced 
by  amusing  border  designs  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pictures.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  weaving  and  pottery  were  also 
shown,  but  these  were  not  as  interesting 
as  the  paintings.  This  exhibit  has  been 
at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  from  March 
5-31  inclusive;  it  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  and  has  been  consistently  popular 
all  over  the  country. 


H.  L.  S. 
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Family  Group — Charles  Hoppinson 


Courtesy  Chicago  Art  Institute 


Bohemian  Girl — Clifford  Adams 


Courtesy  Chicago  Art  Institute 
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SPRING  DREAMS 

Ancl  now  the  spring  has  come  again. 
Once  more  earth's  ternal  hopes  re¬ 
newed — 

I  would  be  on  the  Cornish  coast, 

In  cottage  old  of  rough  hewn  wood. 

The  Downs  of  Devon  whisper  low, 

And  perfumed  drifts  of  white  cherry 
That  poets  say  Ivillarney  sees 
Blown  from  the  meadows  of  Kerry. 

Or  on  the  Aran  Isles  I  would, 

In  curragh  light  on  dancing  sea, 

At  eve  when  mists  fold  down  so  light, 
And  purple  dusk  sleeps  on  the  lea, 

To  drink  my  tea  before  the  hearth 
And  hear  the  Irish  tales  told  low — 

Of  Balor  of  the  Mighty  Blows — 

In  fading  light  of  embers’  glow. 

Oh,  now  the  spring  has  come  again. 

I  would  be  off  beyond  my  shore. 

Come  winds,  old  songs,  and  cherry 
snows 

That  softly  flutter  past  Dreams’  door  ! 

Doris  Thoresen 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ  RECITAL 

Jascha  Heifetz  made  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  season  at  Symphony  Hall, 
with  the  following  programme : 

I 

Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and 

piano  .  Brahms 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Un  Poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 

II 

Adagio  }  from  first  Sonata 
Fugue  J  for  violin  alone 
.  Bach 

III 


Violin  Concerto  .  Glazounoff 

IV 

a.  Hebrew  Melody  .  J.  Achron 

b.  Satyr  and  Dryads  .  Szolt 

c.  Estrellita  .  Ponce- Heifetz 

d.  Scherzo  Tarentelle . Wieniawsky 


The  beautiful  tone  for  which  Heifetz 
is  justly  famous  was  consistently  pres¬ 
ent  throughout.  The  Brahms  Sonata 
was  played  with  exquisite  dignity  and 
the  difficult  Bach  Sonata  had  a  masterly 
touch  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of.  After 
the  brilliant  Glazounoff  Concerto  the  de¬ 
lighted  audience  burst  into  a  thunder  of 
applause,  during  which  one  enthusiastic 


listener  tossed  a  bunch  of  violets  upon 
the  stage;  amidst  the  noise  the  violinists 
did  not  notice  this  naive  tribute,  but  upon 
returning  as  the  ovation  continued,  he 
picked  them  up  and  sniffed  them  appre¬ 
ciatively  as  he  left  the  stage.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  flowers  at  concerts  is  so 
studied  and  conventional  that  it  is  not  ef¬ 
fective,  but  the  impulsive  tossing  of  a 
modest  bouquet  of  violets  to  an  equally 
modest  and  shy  Heifetz  was  something 
not  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  was  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  first.  The  minor 
strains  of  the  haunting  Hebrew  Melody 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  humorous 
sparkle  of  Szolt’s  music.  The  graceful 
phrasing  of  the  Estrellita  so  pleased  that 
Mr.  Heifetz  repeated  it.  The  Scherzo 
Tarentelle  was  followed  by  several  very 
lovely  and  unique  encores. 

Somehow  we  have  always  thought  of 
Heifetz  as  the  brilliant  virtuoso;  his 
rather  shy  reserve  was  an  added  pleas¬ 
ure.  Certainly  no  artist  could  wish  for 
more  enthusiastic  and  genu'ne  apprecia¬ 
tion  than  that  accorded  Heifetz. 

Helen  Stuart 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF 
ART  IN  TRADE 

The  range  of  material  in  the  Jordan 
Marsh  exhibit  covered  tapestries,  china, 
rugs,  furniture,  sculpture,  painting,  post¬ 
ers,  and  a  score  of  other  exhibits 
throughout  the  store.  The  peasant  host¬ 
esses  were  charmingly  dressed  in  the 
costumes  of  various  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  rug  display  was  very  satisfactory. 
One  particularly  beautiful  rug  from  Italy 
attracted  much  notice  because  of  its  un¬ 
usual  design  and  rich  color.  Near  this 
were  some  novel  designs  from  Poland 
rather  more  subdued  in  color  hut  ac¬ 
cented  by  a  strong  value  contrast.  From 
Turkey  came  a  large  carpet  in  a  triad 
of  orange,  green,  and  lavender  while  one 
of  the  most  striking  pieces  was  an  oval 
rug  from  China  of  an  indescribably  silky 
green  with  a  border  of  rose,  plain  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  design  spots ;  a  lacquered 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  green  area 
enhanced  its  beauty  greatly.  The  Per- 
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sian  rugs  were  numerous.  One  huge  one 
is  a  copy  of  a  great  16th  century  Aibe- 
clil  taken  from  a  Persian  mosque  and  is 
now  a  premier  piece  of  the  famous  rug 
collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum,  London.  The  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  50,000,000  hand  tied  knots  gives 
a  slight  conception  of  the  patience  and 
marvelous  skill  of  the  master  palace 
weavers.  In  so  large  a  rug  the  finesse 
of  texture  is  unique. 

Knowing  that  the  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  came  from  that  most  illustrious 
Salon  d’  Automne  of  Paris  was  an  added 
attraction  to  visit  Jordan  Marsh,  but 
upon  entering  the  assembly  hall  we  were 
tempted  to  ask  if  this  were  a  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  40  Joy  St.  exhibited  in  a  superior 
manner.  Many  of  the  canvases  were  of 
pretentious  proportions,  but  size  in  this 
instance  was  no  indication  of  superiority. 
It  is  said  that  modern  art  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated  because  it  is  not  understood ;  is  it 
not  possible  that  we  strive  to  force  a 
discovery  of  great  depth  where  no  such 
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depth  is  to  be  plumbed?  In  any  case  the 
worst  feature  of  the  exhibit  aside  from 
the  painting  was  that  many  who  do  not 
regularly  interest  themselves  in  art  gazed 
raptly  at  this  group  of  work  which,  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  Paris,  they  immediately 
believed  to  be  Art  with  a  capital  “a.’’ 
Some  were  bewildered  like  the  person 
who  asked  in  a  rather  dazed  fashion,  ‘‘Is 
it  amateur  work?”  Others  thought  it 
careless  but  nobby.  Despite  our  disap¬ 
pointment  we  can  not  be  too  profuse 
in  our  commendation  of  the  fine  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  excellent  lighting. 

The  posters  as  a  whole  were  better 
than  the  painting,  since  good  advertising 
requires  good  drawing,  but  the  majority 
were  commonplace.  They  were  so  crowd¬ 
ed  that  they  could  not  be  seen  to  best 
advantage.  However,  in  a  movement 
of  the  proportions  of  this  exposition 
there  is  something  worth  while.  In  this 
case  it  must  be  the  wide-spread  realiza¬ 
tion  that  art  is  an  important  factor  in 
everyday  life. 


H.  W.  Peters  Co. 
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